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From the New Monthly Magazine. 
GORE HOUSE.—BY AN AMERICAN TRAVELLER. 


Amonest the many things to fix the attention 
of an inhabitant of the United States of America 
when he travels in Europe, there is, perhaps, 
nothing which strikes him more than the decay or 
break-up of old institutions, political or social, 
moral or material. We are so much accustomed 
to progress in the New World, that almost the 
only change we look for is that caused by a wider 
expansion of views, a continual enlargement of 
means. Our course is so directly onward, that 
we never pause to think of those who fall behind 
in the race ; or if we occasionally witness the ruin 
of an ample fortune, we ascribe it, in all probabil- 
ity, to the right cause—an incautious speculation ; 
consoling the sufferer, if we offer consolation at 
all, with the assurance that in a new country there 
is always plenty of opportunity for a man to begin 
again. The displacement even of the Indian 
tribes, one of the few facts that speak of the his- 
tory of the past in America, goes for nothing in 
our account; the scanty mementos which they 
have left exciting our sympathy in an infinitely 
smaller degree than the void which they have 
made for new enterprise affects our desire for ad- 
vancement. 

But on this side of the Atlantic the case is quite 
different. We are spectators of the play, not 
actors in it. We come here to observe upon men 
and manners—to examine with an equal eye both 
the past and the present, reserving the future for 
ourselves in our own land, in the hope of creating 
that which one day may become a glorious past. 

It has personally been my fortune, during pre- 
vious visits to Europe, to witness some remarkable 
mutations. I shall say nothing of political occur- 
rences or altered opinions, as I have no desire at 
this moment to enter upon a grave disquisition on 
such subjects. I prefer rather to speak of changes 
that have interested me more nearly than the gen- 
eral events which belong to history. I will not, 
therefore, like King Richard, 


Make dust my paper, and with rainy eyes, 
Write sorrow on the bosom of the earth, 


but tell what I have to say in a less uncheerful 
spirit. 

When last 1 was in England, the subject which 
chiefly engrossed conversation, as a question of 
society, was the great sale at Strawberry Hill; 
the dispersion of the countless objects of art and 
virtt which the taste and antiquarian zeal of 
Horace Walpole had for half a century been oc- 
cupied in collecting. Liké many more of my 
countrymen, I wandered through the pasteboard 
Gothic galleries of the reviver of medieval art, 
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criticizing the man while I admired the result of 
his exertions ; but not without respect for his opin- 
ions as well as his talents; for Walpole was one 
of the few who had the wisdom to see, and the 
frankness to denounce, the unjust policy of his 
government towards the colony which, happily for 
all parties, became so soon an independent nation. 
But, beyond this feeling, I sympathized little with 
the family of the then possessors of Strawberry 
Hill; and had I even been that way disposed, I 
heard enough from the persons | met there to give 
my thoughts an opposite direction. One amongst 
these was a very singular man, whom I had often 
heard of, and now accidentally encountered—the 
celebrated author of Vathék, but more celebrated 
still as the owner of Fonthill, his own creation, 
and the victim of his own caprice. 

No man’s career had been more uniformly cast 
in high places than Mr. Beckford’s ; none had pos- 
sessed more, few so many, opportunities of seeing 
life, and there was probably no one in England 
who could say so much of what he had seen and 
known, or say it so well, as himself. I have 
heard that he eared less for his own countrymen 
than for any other people on earth, and I am in- 
clined to think so from the mauvaise langue with 
which he spoke of so many whom I named to him 
as celebrities, who had been his contemporaries in 
youth and middle age. 

He soon discovered, perhaps from the free- 
spoken manner with which I questioned him on 
various points, that I was an American; and 
whether he was on that account more commu- 
nicative than he otherwise would have been, or 
was willing to entertain me because I was a 
stranger, I cannot say; but he certainly put no 
restraint on his words, nor troubled himself much 
about the effect which might be caused by his anec- 
dotes. 

Towards Horace Walpole he seemed to enter- 
tain a feeling of animosity, which nearly half a 
century of the shrouded stillness of the grave had 
been unable to remove. 

‘*T wrote a book,”’ said he, ‘“‘ when I was only 
eighteen—not to ridicule Horace Walpole, though 
he thought so, and cherished a spite against me 
as long as he lived—but to mystify an old house- 
keeper of mine, who believed every word that was 
set down in it, and learnt it all by heart to retail 
it to the people who came to see my house. She 
was firmly persuaded, because I had told her so, 
that Michael Angelo was a baker, whom I had set 
up in business in Bath, where he took to painting, 
and produced the work on which she used to des- 
cant to the astonished visitors. The title of the 
book offended Walpole, but there was nothing in 
it against him; it was thought amusing ; a book- 





seller gave me a hundred and sixty guineas for it, 
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and it had its day. But besides that,’’ continued 
Mr. Beckford, “‘ he disliked me as a younger and 
rival collector. If’’—and the old man churned 
his words spitefully, a light foam settling from 
time to time on his lips as he rapidly went on— 
“if he could see me here now, fixing on the 
things I mean to buy, he would even wish him- 
self back again. Horace Walpole’s taste,’’ he 
added, with vehemence, ‘‘ was bad. He was an 
offalist.”” 

He told a good story of the Emperor Charles 
VI. of Germany, which he had had from the famous 
Prince de Ligne, with whom he had been intimate 
at Brussels some sixty years before. 

‘The emperor,’’ said Mr. Beckford, ‘‘ had 
fewer brains than kings, guand riéme ils fussent 
Allemands, generally have. His Lorraine-French 
was exquisite, and the Prince de Ligne could im- 
itate him to the life. He was one day out walk- 
ing with the great chamberlain and some other 
officers of his court, when it came on to rain. 
The emperor turned round in a state of helpless 
distress, and—gueule béante—exclaimed to the 
chamberlain :—‘ I] bleut tans ma pouche!" The 
functionary received the intimation as gravely as 
if it had been the profoundest state secret; the 
vast resources of his mind, however, suggested a 
remedy. Approaching the afflicted emperor with 
a low bow at every step as he drew nearer, he 
paused at length, and, looking respectfully in the 
vacant face, said, with the utmost gravity :— 
* Qu’il blaise & sa machesté imbériale te pien fou- 
loir fermer sa pouche ?’ ”” 

The look of imbecile gratitude which Mr. 
Beckford put on to express the monarch’s thanks, 
could not have heen surpassed by the emperor 
himself, or by his witty reporter. 

Of a great predecessor of the Lorraine prince— 
the Emperor Charles V.—Mr. Beckford spoke with 
more respect. We were examining a portfolio of 
rare prints together, and came to a portrait of the 
recluse of St. Just, engraved, however, from a 
picture when he still wore the diadems of Ger- 
many and Spain. After commenting on his char- 
acter in terms of praise, perhaps on account of his 
having exhausted his ambition, or for his contempt 
of the nothingness of fame, he suddenly said— 

** This is a very good likeness. I can say so, 
for I have seen him.”’ 

‘** [ know, sir, you have seen a great deal more 
than most people,’ I replied, smiling; ‘‘ but 
Charles V. has been dead nearly 300 years.’’ 

** Very true,’ returned Mr. Beckford, “ but, 
for all that, I have seen him.”’ 

He said this so positively, that I stared with 
astonishment, beginning to ask myself if I had got 
into company with the Wandering Jew. 

** When I was first in Spain,’’ pursued he, 
“although my visit was ostensibly for my own 
amusement, I had been charged by the Queen of 
Portugal with certain matters of importance to the 
court of Spain, and more facilities were given me 
for seeing whatever I pleased than any foreigner 


and it was immediately gratified. When I went 
to the Escurial, I said that I should like to see the 
body of Charles V. as he lay embalmed in his 
coffin. The tomb was consequently opened, and I 
saw his face as distinctly as 1 see yours now, as 
plainly as this engraving shows it. There ’s only 
one difference—the mouth had slightly fallen in, 
but the rest of the features were as prominent as 
in his lifetime. I shall never forget them.” 

Mr. Beckford’s acquaintance with the royal 
family of Portugal provoked his cynical, or, per- 
haps, scandal-loving propensities. 

‘* Few of that race,’’ said he, ‘‘ are legitimate. 
Dom Miguel, for instance; his father was the 
Marquis of Marialva, not Dom Joao; and the 
proof of it is, that he is web-footed. The Marial- 
vas all have that mark, like the Reine Pédanque.”’ 
How true this assertion may be, it is impossible 
for me to say, but Mr. Beckford asserted it as a 
fact which admitted of no dispute. His tone, in- 
deed, was so confident, that had he declared Dom 
Miguel to be a human ornithoryncus, I should 
scarcely have raised a doubt on the subject. After 
all, Nature indulges in so many freaks, that I see 
no reason why, amongst other blemishes, a few 
extra membranes may not become hereditary. I 
could repeat many more curious things which fell 
from this strange old man, who, at the age of 
eighty-two, spoke with all the fervor and energy 
of youth ; but they would lead me too far from my 
subject—though the allusion to him is not alto- 
gether disconnected with the theme which more 
particularly oceupies me, for in the same gallery, 
where I saw Mr. Beckford, I renewed my acquaint- 
ance with the Countess of Blessington. 

Thirteen years before—time has since length- 
ened the period to twenty—I had been presented to 
her ladyship in Paris by my countryman, Fenimore 
Cooper. She then struck me as one of the most 
beautiful women I had ever seen ; and that opinion 
was scarcely shaken when I met her again, stand- 
ing beneath Sir Joshua’s portrait of the lovely Lady 
Waldegrave, a test of some severity. More fulness 
had been added to her figure, and the oval form of 
her face was less apparent, but the grace of the 
one and the sweetness of the other were still 
conspicuous. There are some faces in which the 
light of beauty is never extinguished, and Lady 
Blessington’s was of that order. He who has only 
seen Lawrence’s exquisite portrait of her will have 
carried away this impression ; we, who have known 
the original, many years after that picture was 
painted, can confirm the truth of this creed by our 
own experience. 

There was more of change in the appearance of 
Count d'Orsay, on whose arm Lady Blessington 
was leaning. The wear and tear of a man’s life, 
and such a life as I have heard he led, sufficiently 
account for this. But there was nothing altered 
in his manner—nor in thatof either. The faculty 
which all clever people possess, in common with 
many who are notoriously deficient in other respects 
—that of remembering faces—recalled me at once 





had enjoyed before. I had only to express a wish, 
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‘* You must come and see me at Gore House,” 
said her ladyship; ‘‘ my rooms are not quite so 
large as the salons in the Faubourg St. Honoré, 
but I manage to fill them as well, if not better. 
J’ai laché la parole, mon cher Alfred,’’ added she, 
turning with a smile to her companion, “‘ j’espére 
que tu ne m’en veux pas ?”’ 

** Je n’ai rien & dire,’’ was the count’s reply ; 
** on gagne toujours quand on trouve de nouveaux 
amis sans en perdre de vievx.” 

‘* Surtout,”’ continued the countess, giving me 
her hand, ‘‘ quand ils arrivent de si loin.”’ 

I need scarcely say, that after this welcome, I 
did not bend unwilling feet in the direction of 
Gore House during the remainder of my stay in 
London that summer. 

The first time I dined there, I shall not easily 
forget. It was a beautiful evening in the begin- 
ning of June, and though the day had been spent 
in a round of sight-seeing, I experienced none of 
the fatigue which ] might have felt at another 
moment, with so much pleasure had I looked for- 
ward to the party I expected to meet. In the 
month of June, if the season be at all propitious, 
the environs of London, especially to the west, are 
charming. An hour or two before, Hyde Park had 
been filled with the beauty and fashion of the 
town ; but now, as I drove to my appointment, 
only a few stray horsemen were still enjoying the 
freshness of the turf and the coolness of the even- 
ing. They were diners at clubs, I fancied, who 
had no such attraction before them as that which 
beckoned meon. I was fearful, indeed, of being 
rather behind time myself, having been delayed 
by aslight accident at my lodgings, but-—like my 
countryman, N. P. Willis, who had been similar- 
ly graced a few years before—I had gained upon 
the clock, or perhaps I should rather say, had 
been too literal an interpreter of its meaning in 
London society, for when I was shown into the 
library, where Lady Blessington generally received 
her guests, no one had yet arrived. I had leis- 
ure, therefore, to examine the locality; and as 
this hospitable mansion is now, alas! dismantled, 
some description of it, even though it trench upon 
the auctioneer’s privilege, may not be out of 
place. 

The rooms on the ground-floor consisted of a 
small study on the left of the vestibule, separated 
by a wide, old-fashioned staircase from the dining- 
room, which looked out upon the garden. The 
library on the right hand occupied the whole depth 
of the house, and was narrow in proportion to its 
length, which I should judge to be about forty 
feet. 

As N. P. Willis has said, it was filled with 
** sofas, couches, ottomans, and busts, arranged in 
rather a crowded sumptuousness throughout the 
room ;’’ and this description held good of every 
apartment in the house. But amidst the profusion 
of ornament which met the eye everywhere, per- 
plexing it in its choice of rest, when it did settle, 
the object was always commended by beauty of 
form, richness of decoration, or intrinsic value. 
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China of deep oriental blue, porcelain of Sevres 
and Dresden, sea-green and turquoise, vases for 
flowers and essences of glittering gold and bright- 
est ruby, many-hued marble pedestals crowned 
with classical tazze—antiques in bronze—middle- 
age relics of silver and ivory—clocks of or-molu, 
and goodly rows of books which lined the walls 
on either side, some thousands in number, sur- 
mounted by golden urns, were amongst the many 
beautiful things which attracted my notice. Here 
was an exquisitely chiselled bust of a lovely 
woman, whom instinct alone would have told me 
was the presiding genius of the place; opposite 
to it a companion piece of sculpture, evidently by 
the same hand, in which I at once traced,the feat- 
ures of Count d’Oxsay, perfect in their proportion 
and striking in their ensemble. These I afterwards 
learnt were the work of Bertolini. At that time 
the sculptor’s art was unpractised by the accom- 
plished French nobleman, or if practised, nothing 
had then issued beyond the limits of his studio ; 
and the numberless statuettes which the auctioneer’s 
hammer sent flying all abroad the other day, had 
not yet seen the light. Versatile in his talents as 
he is successful in the exercise of them, Count 
d'Orsay, at the period of which I speak, confined 
himself to those admirable croguis, which so soon 
became multiplied into one of the most agreeable 
galleries of contemporaneous portraiture that have 
been drawn by one hand. 

But if the library, with its white and gold 
boiserie, its green and amber brocade, its doors 
lined with plate glass, its golden flambeaux and an- 
tique-shaped candlesticks, gave an idea of luxurious 
embellishment; how much more was that im- 
pression heightened by the splendid decoration of 
the drawing-room adjoining, the approach to which 
was by a small lobby at the northern extremity of 
the apartment! Gorgeous with crimson and gold 
and reflecting its brightness in countless mirrors 
and looking-glasses, which reached mostly from 
the floor to the ceiling, and lit in the midst by one 
enormous chandelier with its shivering pendants 
of rainbow dye, it seemed as if it were beyond the 
power of art to add to the display of ornament. 
And this, perhaps, was true; but art which was 
not the upholsterer’s or the jeweller’s had been 
busy at work on the walls, banishing all else from 
the mind when once you gaze upon it. 

Byron somewhere in his journal speaks of a 
picture by Titian or Giorgione, which seemed to 
light up the place where he beheld it, filling the 
eye to the exclusion of everything beside. The 
same effect was produced when one looked on the 
exquisite portrait of Lady Blessington which hung 
over the lobby entrance. No painter of his time, 
nor scarcely of any other, could so truly as Sir 
Thomas Lawrence have interpreted the matchless 
beauty of the original. That smiling face, that 
dimpled cheek, that rich but fair complexion, that 
sweet mouth, those clear, expressive eyes, that 
hair of darkest brown sweeping so gracefully over 
a brow of snow, that bending, speaking attitude, 





that air of joyousness and tenderness combined ! 
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It would seem as if the poet's vision were pro- 
phetic, though at the time he wrote the following 
lines Byron had not yet seen Lady Blessington. 


Her glossy hair was cluster’d o’er a brow 
Bright with intelligence, and fair and smooth ; 

Her eyebrows’ shape was like the aerial bow, 
Her cheek all purple with the beam of youth. 





Her brow was white and low ; her cheeks’ pure dye 
Like rosy twilight still with the set sun ; 

Short upper lips, such lips! that make us sigh 
Ever to have seen such. 


Rarely before have such charms met in one per- 
son, and still more rare has been the endeavor to 
transfer them to canvass. He who succeeds in 
such a task, has by that work alone secured for 
himself an immortality. Lawrence—the modern 
Vandyke in this branch of his art—has painted 
many beautiful women, but he never had a subject 
more worthy of his pencil. This enchanting por- 
trait has now become the property of the Marquis 
of Hertford, who acquired it for 320 guineas— 
but little more than half the sum that Lawrence 
used to receive for an ordinary portrait. 

From such a picture to the fac-simile produced 
by the skill of the modeller, the transition is 
natural. In a small boudoir, the only drawback 
to which was that it looked out upon the stables, 
lay reclined upon a velvet cushion, and carefully 
protected by a glass shade from the blackening air, 
a pair of hands modelled in silver after those of 
Lady Blessington. Small, and round, and dimpled, 
with long taper fingers and arching nails, the 
sculptor never met with a finer study. What was 
given for them I know not, though even as a work 
of art they were worth any price, but at the sale 
they went for 34/. ‘‘ The hands of old gave 
hearts,’’ Othello says ;—Lady Blessington’s heart 
has searcely gone with her hands. Whoever the 
purchaser may be, let him content himself with the 
fragments which fortune has thrown into his lap. 

‘The companion portrait to the one just now de- 
scribed was that of the late Earl of Blessington, also 
by Lawrence, and valuable as a specimen of his style. 

Having got on the subject of art, 1 may as well 
enumerate here a few of the principal works scat- 
tered through different parts of the house ; less on 
account of their intrinsic merit, than from so many 
of them having been produced by one who was so 
long the leader of the English world of fashion. 
They served also, in a very interesting degree, to 
illustrate the friendships and feelings which pre- 
dominated in Gore House. The name of Napoleon 
was there a worshipped one. Not only did his 
portrait appear in various places, but more than 
one bust and several statuettes, in marble, in 
bronze, and other materials, were to be seen. Jose- 
phine, of whom there was one miniature, was 
chiefly represented by objects in which elegance 
and utility were mingled—as, for instance, in the 
china and ornamental furniture that came from 
Malmaison. Of the little King of Rome there 
was also a miniature by Isabey, set round with 
false diamonds—the moral of his brief career. 
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No less conspicuous than the memorials of the 
emperor were those of his great opponent the 
Duke of Wellington, who has not himself been 
neglectful of the respect due to the departed hero. 
In the drawing-room hung the three-quarter length 
profile of the duke, painted by Count d’Orsay, 
from which the well-known engraving has been 
taken. The pendant to it, the Marquis of Welles- 
ley, was by the same hand. A like spirit of an- 
tagonism was apparent whichever way one turned. 
Here was O'Connell—there Lord Lyndhurst ; 
and the party-wall between them—now leaning 
one way, now the other—was the versatile, 
‘** wind-changing’’ Brougham. Absolute power 
and the right divine were figured under the sem- 
blances of the Emperor Nicholas and the King of 
Hanover ; liberty, under that of Massaniello—the 
painter, in this case, being Salvator Rosa himself. 
This portrait, one of the most interesting in the 
collection at Gore House, came from the Belvidere 
Palace at Naples, and was sold for fifty-five guineas. 
In one place was a likeness of Lord Byron, and 
in another that of Walter Savage Landor, whom, 
as I think, he too savagely assailed in Don Juan ; 
the first of these pictures, a very clever and inter- 
esting production, was by Count d’Orsay; the 
painter of the second might be recognized by the 
pencilled inscription alone, the words “‘ jour a 
gauche’’ being the shibboleth of Chalon. 

The facile hand of Count d’Orsay had, in one 
instance, assembled a very amusing group on the 
lawn beneath. A large cow forms the great ob- 
ject of attraction, and, gazing on it admiringly— 
never was cow luckier—are Edwin Lands¢er, to 
whom every beast of the field owes homage ; the 
gay and good-humored Earl of Chesterfield—(his 
ancestor, most likely, would have taken off his hat 
to the august animal)—and the clever artist him- 
self. Slowly approaching on the other side, are 
the Duke of Wellington and Lady Blessington, 
linked arm-in-arm ; and in the distance appear the 
beautiful girls whose faces have happily been 
brought nearer to our gaze in other pictures than 
they are presented here. It could not as a work 
of art be estimated very highly, but it was inter- 
esting from the associations connected with it. 

The various specimens which Edwin Landseer, 
Wilkie, Etty, Maclise, Grant, and Chalon, had 
added to the collection at Gore House, attested 
still further the intimacy of its owner with the 
world of art; and the names one read off from the 
book-shelves confirmed the impression that the 
greatest living literary celebrities of England 
found a ready and hospitable welcome there. Of 
these I shall take occasion to speak presently. 

The interruption to my wanderings round the 
room came in the most agreeable form, in the 
person of the fair hostess ; and the pleasant ¢éte-d- 
téte that followed, which revived many happy rec- 
ollections, was not broken in upon for some 
minutes. A Persian visitor might, in the hyper- 
bole of his language, have compared Lady Bles- 
sington’s carpet to the celebrated one in the 
‘** Arabian Nights,”” which transported all who 
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trod on it wherever they wished to go; but 
Oriental exaggeration was unnecessary, the truth 
being that every one who pressed it with their 
feet found that they had realized their greatest 
wish in remaining where they were. 

As I had been the first comer, I had the advan- 
tage—no slight one to a stranger—of hearing the 
various guests announced, so that I caught their 
names more readily when I was afterwards intro- 
duced. The earliest arrival was that of Dr. 
Q , into whose lively, laughing, good-natured 
face it was impossible to look without feeling as- 
sured that a kind, warm heart responded to the 
outward sign. ‘There is no profession in which 
such true benevolence is shown as in that of the 
medical man ; I have found it so in my own coun- 
try under the most trying ‘circumstances, and 
every one who knows Dr. Q is well aware 
that his practice is closely modelled on the ex- 
ample of the good Samaritan. He had adopted 
the homeopathic principle in the medical treat- 
ment of his patients, but there was no homeo- 
pathy in the distribution of his charity and kind- 
ness. I made acquaintance with him at sight, and 
the draft is still honored whenever presented. 

In striking contrast both of person and manner 
to the hearty, buoyant, and somewhat sturdy phy- 
sician, was the next comer Mr. A be. 
Unusually tall and thin, and of colorless aspect, 
a grave expression on his features seemed at the 
first glance to denote the man who had sacrificed his 
own health in searching after the secret of pre- 
serving that of others; but the moment he spoke, 
the smile that played round his mouth, and the 
light that shone in his eye, fitly heralded the play- 
ful wit that fell from the lips of one of the most 
observant men of the world. Epigrammatic in 
speech, his style in writing was yet more keenly 
pointed ; and many a political opponent would 
rather have been exposed to the heaviest thunder 
of the Times than to the quick summer-lightning 
(for after all there was no ‘‘ forked-malice”’ in it) 
of the E r. 

The D of B t came next, a man of 
fashion with a great historic name, and preserving 
at fifty all the manners and much of the personal 
appearance which had ‘‘witch’d the world,” 
when as the gay and dashing W he wore the 
brilliant uniform of the —th hussars before he 
exchanged the dragoon’s saddle for the driving- 
box of the B coach. Good-natured and hos- 
pitable in an eminent degree, he did the honors of 
his princely seat in W shire in a way to ex- 
cite the regret of his numerous friends that one 
with so large a heart should ever be circumscribed 
for means. 

Him followed closely three younger men, all 
bearing the same Christian name, but having little 
other resemblance between them. These, I found, 
were amongst the latest horsemen in the park, 
whom I had unwittingly consigned to the solitude 
of club dinners. The first was Lord A 
P. t, tall, heavy-limbed, and dark-browed, 
hereditarily skilful alike in horsemanship and 






































yachting, but taking to the last perhaps the kind- 
lier of the two. The second was Mr. A 
M y, slightly made, and with fine, delicate 
features—a pet, | was told, amongst the women, 
who listened with willing ear to his pleasant dis- 
course, pleasant, albeit accompanied by a slight im- 
pediment of speech—for where this defect exists, 
the set-off lies in the rapidity with which the preg- 
nant meaning of the sentence is shot home when 
the temporary barrier is overleapt. The third 
representative of a royal name—one held in ven- 
eration even by republicans as a giver of liberty 
and diffuser of enlightenment—was l’ami de la 
maison, the accomplished artist-nobleman of whom 
I have already made frequent mention. There is 
no need to say anything more of one so well known 
and so deservedly admired. 

But the number of guests was not yet complete. 
They arrived in the following order : 

Slowly, with the foot of age, his head bent for- 
ward and his hands extended, came Mr. S 
R , endowed alike with the gifis of Plutus 
and Apollo, and enjoying, perhaps, a higher rep- 
utation for the possession of each than he de- 
served. If the couplet ascribed to Lady B 
be really hers, her ladyship seems to have thought 
his most celebrated poem somewhat over-praised ; 
it ran thus ; 

















Of R——+’s Italy, L—ttr—ll relates 
That it would have been dish’d were it not for the 
plates. 

In this opinion I do not, however, coincide, be- 
lieving some of his Ausonian fragments—above 
all, those descriptive of Venice—to be the finest 
he ever wrote, and worthy, of themselves alone, to 
place him high amongst poets. Of the peculiar- 
ities of which I had heard so much, but one was 
strikingly exemplified—his fondness for female 
admiration. Other men have been anxious to 
engross the attention of a beautiful woman, before 
it fell to the lot of Mr. R to attempt it ; but 
very few, I imagine, have tried to turn it in the 
same direction. Like a young Frenchman whom 
I formerly knew in Paris, his motto has been— 
not ‘Comme je l’aime!” but ‘Comme elle 
m’adore!*? Goldsmith is said to have been jeal- 
ous if a pretty woman attracted more notice than 
himself; and it was no uncommon thing for 
R to sulk for a whole evening if the prettiest 
woman in the company failed to make much of 
him. 

A tall, good-natured looking man, with a curi- 
ous expression in his eye, and a countenance 
whose freshness of color contrasted forcibly with 
the poet’s pallid hue, came close upon the heels 
of the latter ; he was welcomed as Lord C y> 
a title earned by length of service in the capacity 
of first commoner of England, and chosen in 
honor of the distinguished prelate, his father, to 
perpetuate the memory of a transitory ecclesiasti- 
eal dignity. Gravity of manner was the com- 
pelled attribute of his long-held official position ; 
but that it was not congenial to him was apparent 
at once to all who had the pleasure of meeting 
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him in general society. If he did not say bril- 
liant things, he knew how to appfeciate them, 
and, with a great command of language, told a 
story admirably. 

The two last who entered were Captain M 
and Lord C——d. Owing to my long intimacy 
with Fenimore Cooper, I was anxious to see his 
rival, the great English naval novelist. His ap- 
pearance was characteristic of his country and 
profession ; his manner a little rough and out- 
spoken, but with nothing offensive in its freedom ; 
his conversation was shrewd and to the purpose, 
and occasionally revealed those broad traits of 
humor for which his novels are so famous. When 
Philip IV. of Spain saw from his palace windows 
a student with a book, who was walking by the 
banks of the Manzanares, and who paused every 
now and then to burst into fits of uncontrollable 
laughter, he turned to his courtiers and said— 
**That fellow is either mad, or reading Don 
Quixote.” A similar story has been told of the 
author of Peter Simple. 

The fair-haired nobleman who closes this list 
of guests had, to make his presence more accepta- 
ble, brought with him a gorgeous portfolio, which 
he presented to the countess. It was a splendid 
offering—the finest thing, indeed, of the kind, 
that ever I saw. It was exquisitely bound in 
scarlet velvet, adorned with precious stones; and 
a coronet inlaid in gold, with varieus devices 
round it, indicated the rank of the lady for whom 
it was designed. In the centre of the cover, in- 
stead of ornament was a plain oval mirror set in 
a delicately-shaped frame of gold; ‘‘ no picture 
that could be placed there,’ the earl gallantly 
said, ‘‘ being comparable to the image that would 
be reflected when Lady Blessington gazed on it.”’ 

For the sake of its owner, it is to be regretted 
that her features had not been daguerreotyped in 
the mirror; in that case, Lord C- ’s hand- 
some cadeau, for which, I was told, he gave about 
200/., would not have been disposed of at some- 
thing less than 40/. 

After a few minutes spent in admiration of this 
costly trifle, dinner was announced; and indis- 
criminately following our hostess, to whom the 
D of B gave his arm, we placed our- 
selves round the hospitable board. Apicius him- 
self, with Monsieur prefixed to his name, would 
have been satisfied with the way in which it was 
spread. If it be true, as has been said by a dis- 
tinguished gastronome, that ‘‘ un estomac & toute 
épreuve est le premier principe de tout bonheur,” 
the experimentalist at Lady Blessington’s table, 
exposed to every temptation that variety could of- 
fer, need have feared no further test of his capa- 
bilities, and, passing safely through the ordeal, 
might have comfortably established the principle. 
But the sense of happiness, so far at least as I 
was concerned, was not limited to the taste, 
though the excellence of the cuisine might, under 
other circumstances, have been all-sufficient for 
enjoyment. Gayety, wit, and good-humor were 














the sauce with which ‘‘ on mangeait son poisson,” 
and there was no lack of these ingredients. 

I was placed between Dr. Q and Captain 
M ; and never, I think, did I meet with two 
more entertaining companions. Poor M i 
am told that during the last year or two of his 
life he had become greatly changed ; having taken 
a peculiar turn in matters of religion—more 
earnest than when he mystified a great artist, his 
particular friend, by pretending to feel a call to- 
wards the Church of Rome. In spite of the sub- 
ject, it was impossible to avoid laughing as he 
told the story of his confession, and described the 
unheard-of iniquities which he laid to his own 
charge, and the pious horror and simple credulity 
of his kind-hearted, anxious friend, who had 
vicariously undertaken to listen to the catalogue 
of his crimes. The subject led, somehow, from 
the Catholics to the Jews; and Dr. Q—— 
amused us by an anecdote of what had recently 
befallen an acquaintance of his, a Portuguese 
gentleman—a Roman Catholic, of course—who, 
after some years’ residence in London, was about 
to return to his own country. This gentleman 
had some wealthy Hebrew friends, and having 
experienced a good deal of hospitality from them 
during his stay, wished to give them some slight 
token to remember him by. He was a great 
amateur in wood-carving, and had collected some 
good specimens, chiefly from Belgium. Amongst 
them was a fine head of David—neither the 
painter nor the sculptor, but the hero-king of Is- 
rael. This was offered, and received so readily, 
that, forgetting he had to do with “‘ the people,”’ 
he pressed them to accept another subject—of ex- 
quisite ¢ravail—the ‘‘ Holy Family !” 

‘* No, thankee,’’ said Mr. Solomons, rather 
drily, “‘ we don’t take any interest in that family.” 

** Perhaps,” added Dr. Q , ‘it would have 
been better for them if they did.’ 

The current topics of the day furnished endless 
subjects for discussion—such, for instance, as the 
absurd recent attempt of Francis on the life of the 
queen—the news from India, of Sale’s heroic de- 
fence of Jellalabad—the suicide of Lord Congle- 
ton—the Chartist camp-meeting in the north, and 
the marriage of the Marquis of W————-d ; the 
last, an event which seemed to have excited more 
interest in the fashionable world than all the rest 
put together. This nobleman’s eccentricities had 
long been of so striking a character, that the idea 
of his being tamed down to matrimony was looked 
upon as the wildest experiment ever made. 

‘**T was present,’’ said Lord C——d, “at the 
marriage, in the chapel at Whitehall. A few 
moments after the bride entered the vestry, very 
handsome but as pale as marble, W d came 
in, with his brother, Lord W. B——. W—d 
too looked pale, but with that air of determination 
which a courageous man wears when he is about to 
venture on an enterprise of danger. He reminded 
me,”’ added Lord C » ‘of nothing so much 























as of a fellow stepping into the ring, followed by 
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his backer; and I could hardly help offering the 
odds to my next neighbor.”’ 

** For or against him ?’’ asked A——~ M——-y, 
with a slight effort. 

** Tn his favor, certainly,’’ replied Lord C : 
“and I should win, I’m sure, if I had. People 
say he will very soon neglect her, and get back to 
his old kind of life ; but after keeping his promise 
so strictly for a whole year, of never once getting 
into a row of any kind, I don’t think you ll hear 
any more of W—-—d’s escapades. He has good 
sense and a good heart, and she is a woman who will 
bring them both into play, take my word for it.’’ 

Every one knows that the result of this sin- 
gular marriage has justified Lord C ’s predic- 
tion, and that no better husband, no kinder landlord, 
no more useful member of society, is to be met 
with in the three kingdoms. It is a great triumph 
for one so dangerously situated as Lady W——4d ; 
but she owes it to the high qualities of her own 
mind. 

** Your comparison of a prize-fighter,’’ said Lord 
C y, ‘* puts me in mind of what was once said 
to me by a very beautiful girl on the morning of 
her marriage. I had breakfasted at her aunt's 
house in the country, about twelve miles from 
town, where she was staying, quite alone; and 
the wedding was to take place in the evening, on 
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but as the Chippeway warrior did not appear at 
the altar in his war-paint, with tomahawk and 
necklace of bears’ claws, but was dressed like a 
respectable London mechanic, half the people 
present did n’t know which was which ; and when 
the Earl of left the church with his bride, 
they were followed by the roaring mob, hurraing 
and shouting all the way to Spring Gardens; they 
did n’t disperse, either, till they were assured that 
the Swift Eagle and his squaw had embarked in 
the penny steamer at Hungerford Stairs to spend 
the honeymoon in Ratcliffe-Highway. My friends 
had @ narrow escape of the marrowbones and 
cleavers.”’ 

‘‘A strange kind of marriage took place the 
other day,’’ said Dr. Q , “‘ where I was pres- 
ent. It was the wedding of one of the daughters 
of Lord E——. He was dying at the time, but 
would have the ceremony performed in his own 
drawing-room. He sat propped up in a chair, 
unable to speak; and the newly-married couple 
and all the guests filed past him and left him 
alone, at his own desire—expressed by signs—to 
die. His death actually took place a few hours 
afterwards. A marriage contracted under such 
circumstances ought, in compensation, to turn out 
a happy one.”’ 

“Talking of happy marriages,’’ said Mr. 











a splendid scale, at her grandfather, Lord A ‘~*, 
in street. I put her into the carriage, 
and as I took leave— 

“** How quiet it all is here!’ she said; ‘ it 
will be rather a different thing by and bye, when 
I’m brought to the scratch!’ ”’ 

I laughed with the rest at this speech, but 
could not help saying that no young lady of my 
acquaintance in the United States would have ven- 
tured to make it; on which M rallied me on 
what he was pleased to call the over-refinement 
of American females, reminding me of the story, 
which I believe he invented, of Miss of Bos- 
ton, who, he said, put the legs of her piano into 
frilled trousers, and always spoke of the back of 
her gown as ‘‘ the western side.”’ 

His joke, however, failed to convince me that 
it was desirable for women of rank to adopt the 
slang phrases of the clubs, a custom which seems 
to me to prevail more and more. 

**'You would have sympathized,” said Mr. 
A F , addressing me across the table, 
** with a lady of my acquaintance, whose marriage 
took place under circumstances rather disagreeable 
to a sensitive person. One of the Indian chiefs 
who were lately exhibiting, at Exeter or the 
Egyptian Hall, I forget which, prevailed upon an 
English girl to become his wife, and they were 
married at St. Martin’s, the parish church in 
which my friend lived. Her wedding, unluckily, 
had been fixed for the same day ; and to make the 
matter worse, it was Easter Monday, so that when 
her party got into the church the crowd they found 
there, assembled to see the Indian sacrifice, was 
tremendous ; and they had to wait till their turn 
came. This would not have signified so much, 




















R s, breaking silence for the first time, “I 
see that B , the composer, whose wife ran 
away from him, has been dubbed with unhacked 
rapier. He couldn't foresee his domestic misfor- 
tune, and is properly enough be-knighted.”’ 

‘* He was not alone in his glory,” said Lord 
Cc y ; ‘* there were a batch of painters similar- 
ly graced :—R s, who I wish would make me 
a miniature copy of the Lawrence in the next 
room; A n, a very worthy fellow, and, next 
to Sir D- WwW , the best exponent of Scot- 
tish art; and H r, who has done some clever 
things in his way, but who spoils all by his in- 
tolerable conceit.”’ 

**In what way?’ I ventured to ask. 

**] will give you an instance,’’ replied Lord 
C y- ‘*I happened to be at a dinner once 
where his health was proposed as an ornament to 
his art. In returning thanks he said he was very 
much obliged to the proposer, but he felt that he 
deserved the compliment, ‘ for,’ continued he, ‘1 
always succeed in everything I attempt. It would 
have been just the same if I had been brought up a 
poet instead of a painter.’ ”’ 

‘* His acquaintance with poetry is, however, not 
very extensive,” said Captain M ** When I 
was sitting to him we had some conversation on 
the subject. 

***'Tom Moore's plays are very fine,’ said he. 

‘** Plays! what plays?’ I asked. 

‘** Why, his tragedies and comedies.’ 

“** He never wrote anything dramatic,’ I re- 
plied, ‘except a piece called the Blue Stocking, 
which had no success.’ 

‘*** Indeed!’ said H——, ‘then who wrote 
‘She Stoops to Conquer ?” 
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$* € Goldsmith.’ 

***Oh, ah, so he did—yes, Goldsmith—ah— 
and Otway !’ 

‘* He had a great idea of their having once been 
a famous author of the name of Clincher!” 

“It’s a good job,” said Mr. R , looking 
slily at me, ‘* that Clincher does not live now, to 
make a fight for his copyright.” 

**T heard a curious definition of copyright a 
little while ago,’’ observed Dr. Q “Tt was 
by acabman. He had taken me a fare on May- 
day, and there were a great many sweeps in the 
street. When I paid him I said something about 
their having blocked up the way. 

*** Oh,’ replied he, philosophically, ‘ they will 
do it just at this time; they thinks theirselves privi- 
leged. Every one on ’em has their own beats. 
Why, this very mornin’, as I was a-drivin’ down 
Cockspur-street, I seed the most ludiculous sight 
as ever I witnessed. There was two sets o’chum- 
mies, one on ’em comin’ from Wesmister, and 
tother from Simmerton’s-lane, and they met in the 
street there leadin’ into the Park. The Wesmis- 
ter ones was upon their wrong beat. I expected 
a reg’lar row, but Lord bless yer, no sich thing. 
Instead of fightin’, they behaved to each other in 
the most contemptiblest way possible. My lady 
she darnces up to her namesick and makes her a 
low kerchy, as much as to say, So much for you, 
marm ; and t’ other returns it in the same affable 
manner, and there they stands a kerchying and 
takin’ off of each other till one party was quite 
driv off the ground, them as was infractin’ the 
privilege of the peerish of Simmerton’s. It’s 
hard,’ pursued my friend, the cabman, ‘ to know 
your chummies when they ’re dizzened out so in 
greens and gold-lace, but they has their beats just 
as milkmen has their walks, and that ’s what I call 
the reg’lar law of copyright.’ ”’ 

This absurd illustration, which I have tried to 
give as Dr. Q repeated it, brought on the 
general question ; though less was said on the oc- 
easion than I suspect would have been the case had 
I not been present, for the subject could scarcely 
be discussed without reference to America. My 
own opinion, however, was given without reserve ; 
nor have I since seen reason to change it, every 
day’s experience of the labors of a literary life 
convincing me that wherever a common language 
is spoken the author should have protection. 
Where the husbandman casts his seed, he ought 
to gather in the crop. 

Lady Blessington changed the theme, and led 
the conversation to more agreeable topics, dis- 
coursing with infinite grace on all she touched 
upon—poetry, the fine arts, the drama, literature, 
incidents of travel, and anecdotes of the many re- 
markable persons with whom she had been ac- 
quainted abroad and at home. Byron, Lawrence, 
Canova, Mezzofanti, Lafayette, Sismondi, Cuvier, 
Casimer Perrier, Scott, Moore, Dickens, Carlyle, 
were passed in review, with many more ; and for 
all she had something to say that illustrated the 
particular genius of each. Count d’Orsay also 
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showed that the talent of the raconteur, a talent 
which his countrymen cultivate so successfully, 
was one of the many which nature and education 
had joined to endow him with; nor was what he 
said less piquant from the peculiar accent with 
which he spoke English. I cannot remember a 
tithe of the stories told either by him or the other 
guests, and I fear that those I have been able to 
recall will give but a very imperfect idea of the 
general style of the conversation. 

One slight anecdote, however, clings to my rec~ 
ollection, that amusingly exemplifies the facility 
with which people of the world forget their dearest 
friends. Count d’Orsay told it of the Countess of 
D——, when verging on her ninetieth year. This 
old lady was always a strict observer of birthdays, 
not only her own but those of all her friends. One 
morning, on examining the calendar, she found it 
was the féte of Miss L——, a spinster of sixty, 
whom she had known nearly half a century. She 
desired her gardener to cut a fine bouquet in the 
conservatory, and then drove off some seven or 
eight miles to lunch with Miss L——, and pre- 
sent her offering. When the carriage drew up at 
her friend’s door, a very dismal-looking servant 
made his appearance. 

**T°ve come to lunch with Miss L ,” said 
Lady D——-, popping her head out of the carriage- 
window. ‘ 

** If you please, my lady,” replied the man ad- 
vancing, “‘ mistress died this morning at half-past 
six o’clock.” 

** Bless my heart!’’ exclaimed Lady D——, 
** dead! how shocking!’? Then, looking at her 
watch, “‘ Coachman, drive to Mrs. P. ’s; I 
shall be just in time for luncheon there.” 

She was so, and without saying a word about 
its original destination, presented the bouquet, 
which she had intended for her deceased friend, to 
the live luncheon-giver. I thought, as this story 
was being told, that it sounded just like a bit of 
gossip from Madame de Sevigné. 

In the evening many additions were made to 
the dinner-guests; some, like Lords C and 
M , noted for their position in the world of 
fashion; others, such as B and T " 
skilled in diplomacy ; others again celebrated for 
their various talents—like G———, the famous sur- 
geon ; L——, theclever lithographic artist ; S 
K , the dramatist; J F , the ac- 
complished and acute critic; L——, the won- 
drous pianoforte player ; Lord D——- S——-, the 
firm friend, not only of suffering Poland, but of 
all who suffer ; and the two handsome brothers, 
Charles and Frank S n, whom neither wit nor 
beauty could save from an early tomb. Some 
of the habitués were absent, whom I should 
have been glad enough to have met; and in the 
list of absentees were the two ex-chancellors ; 
M , the poet, whose journeys to London, al- 
ways like angels’ visits, have now, unhappily, 
ceased altogether ; C D——, of world-wide 
reputation, whom I missed seeing when he visited 
the States; Sir E B——, in the zenith of 
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his literary fame; and, not less earnestly desired 
because the thing was impossible, Prince Louis 
Napoleon, a prisoner then in a dreary fortress in 
Picardy, and now the President of republican 
France ! 

The absence of these might be regretted, but I 
found enough, and more than enough in Gore 
House that evening, to reconcile me even to greater 
disappointment ; and the recollection of the kind 
reception which was given to a comparative 
stranger, will live among the memories which I 
cherish most. 

It was with altered feelings that I bent my way 
to Gore House at the beginning of last month. I 
had only been in England a few days, and already 
found—besides what the public papers had told, 
of little as well as of great events—that more 
change had happened than the heart would wil- 
lingly have been cognizant of. Not the least 
painful intelligence was the announcement that the 
hospitable owner of Gore House had suddenly 
quitted the svene of which he had so long been the 
principal ornament; and not only gone, but with- 
out any prospect of return, for the sale of every- 
thing the house contained was to take place the 
following week. 

I was unwilling, in the first instance, to go 
near the spot; but the desire once more and for 
the last time to visit a place where I had spent so 
many happy hours, and something also of the 
wish to possess myself of some slight relic, on 
which I might fix beforehand, prevailed over my 
first resolution ; and instead of going down to the 
flower-show at Chiswick, whither everybody was 
hurrying, I stopped short at Kensington. 

Both gates were wide open; and, amidst an 
array of street-cabs, hurrying to avoid the storm 
which suddenly came pelting down, I forced my 
way into the vestibule, no longer lined with well- 
dressed servants, but thronged by curious idlers 
and scowling bailiffs. It was difficult to believe 
that I was actually in the same house again; but 
the mute tokens of the taste and genius, not yet 
displaced, which gleamed from the walls and met 
my gaze at every turn, only too surely convinced 
me that there was no delusion. Pierre’s descrip- 
tion of the ruin in Jaffier’s house was fully real- 
ized ; the ruffians were there, “‘ lording it o’er 
the heaps of massive plate ;’? men in possession, 
insolently !olling in brocaded chairs, measured the 
visitors with a scrutinizing eye, as if doubtful of 
their honesty ; long-aproned men, in paper caps, 
answered indifferently ‘‘ Yes,’’ and ‘* No,” to the 
humerous questions put to them; and busy brok- 
ers scuffled through the crowd, offering their 
ecards and tendering their services to possible pur- 
chasers. In one place a number of stooping 
figures were bent over a curious cabinet, or a port- 
folio of rare prints; in another, a group were 
eagerly discussing, with loud-voiced criticism, the 
merits of a picture, of which they neither knew 
the subject nor the artist ; some were laboriously 
following their catalogues, and bewildering them- 
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it that a boudoir was a study, and a bed-chamber 
a dining-room; while others, tired to death of 
staring at objects that did not interest them, and 
fatigued with the heat and the crowd, stole off 
into quiet corners and composed themselves to 
sleep. One party consisted of a bevy of fine 
ladies ; Lady J was their leader—who scorn- 
fully, but no less eagerly, examined the thousand 
objects of virtt, of which they had, doubtless, 
heard much, and longed still more to see, perhaps 
even to possess. ‘To a worshipper of the gentler 
virtues which adorn the female character, it was 
not a gratifying spectacle ; and I thought more 
than once that forbearance, if not pity, would have 
set off those ladies even more than the witty and 
sarcastic comments in which they indulged. 

And what a profusion of beautiful things were 
gathered together in the rooms up stairs, which I 
had never yet seen ! 

First, there was Lady Blessington’s study, 
where the thirty or forty volumes of clever novels, 
travels, and biographical sketches—the authorship 
of which she has acknowledged—have, for the 
greater part, been written. The place of honor 
was now usurped by a stout, vulgar, over-dressed 
fellow of Jewish physiognomy, who had adorned 
his huge fingers with heavy, glittering rings, 
as if that were any justification for the exposure 
of his coarse ungloved hands. Sullen and watch- 
ful, there was no mistaking who he was; and I 
gladly turned away to look at a sketch of poor 
L. E. L., in whose mournful fate, without know- 
ing her personally, 1 had deeply sympathized. 
Many other portraits also interested me greatly ; 
one of them a miniature copy of Lawrence’s pic- 
ture, painted on Hanoverian china. I have al- 
ways been fond of porcelain paintings, though I 
do not quite agree with Madame Jacotot, who 
once showed me in Paris a very valuable collec- 
tion of miniatures which she had been commis- 
sioned to execute for Charles X.; and after dilat- 
ing on their merits, more Gallice, summed up by 
saying that that style of art was imperishable. 
‘*A moins qu’on ne le casse pas,’’ was my 
reply ; on which Madame Jacotot shut down the 
lid of her casket and wished me good morn- 
ing. 

There was one set of objects under a glass case 
which was amusing enough to look at, particular- 
ly for a republican. It consisted of a number of 
little painted figures, representing the court and 
household of the King of Hanover, stiff and stately 
and ridiculous as the German originals. They 
seemed as closely affined to ceremonials as Polo- 
nius himself. Here again were statuettes, vases 
clocks, flambeaux, and a hundred nameless con- 
trivances for the display of ornament. One port- 
folio or album, richly bound in morocco, had 
nothing now but its binding and its golden clasps 
to attract the purchaser. It was locked, and the 
key was gone, but the leaves had all been cut out, 
with a hasty, and, as I fancied from the broken 
line of the paper, a trembling hand. It told its 
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as the richest amongst the objects sacrificed to the 
mercy of a callous creditor. I fixed on this as 
the relic I wished to preserve, and I had scarcely 
a competitor for its purchase. Of the rarer things 
in this room were a miniature of Madame de Main- 
tenon, ascribed in the catalogue to Petitot, but de- 
nounced in my hearing as a copy only, by a well- 
known Hebrew curiosity-dealer ; a silver-gilt old 
Italian knife, fork, and spoon, set with turquoises, 
once the actual property of the lucky widow of 
Scarron, whose authenticity the Jew did not ven- 
ture to contest; a ring with a black pearl found in 
the East by Lord Byron, and given by him to 
Lady Blessington when so much in her society at 
Genoa ; a gold enamelled vinaigrette, which once 
had been Napoleon’s ; a pair of Gondola bracelets 
set with precious stones, the gift to Lady Bles- 
sington of the King of Naples; rings that had 
belonged to royal dukes; and golden medals scat- 
tered at coronations. 

From the study I passed into a gallery running 
through the depth of the house, and with a bed- 
room on the north side filled with works of art of 
every description, the most precious being drawings 
and sketches by Edwin Landseer, Maclise, and 
other modern English celebrities. To enumerate 
them al] would be impossible in this place, so that 
the mention of a few must suffice—such, for in- 
stance, as the original sketch in sepia of that beau- 
tiful picture ‘* The Challenge,’’ by E. Landseer, 
which went at the sale for twenty-six guineas ; the 
portrait of Montaigne, the canine chancellor, by the 
same hand, still further immortalized (lucky dog) 
in the great picture now in the Duke of Devonshire’s 
collection at Chiswick, and fetching in this early 
state the sum of nineteen guineas; a clever black- 
bird, in appropriate black chalk, which looked as 
if it could sing but would n’t in such a crowd, and 
afterwards gave itself away out of spite for five 
guineas ; a singular drawing of a centaur, with the 
features of Count d’Orsay substituted for those of 
Nessus, by Lane ; some pretty landscapes by E. 
Landseer, and a spirited sketch by him in pen and 
ink of the single-stringed wizard Paganini; an 
etching of a Scotch terrier on its hind legs begging, 
which, according to Landseer’s own description, 
was “ etched and bit-in in half an hour at Bucking- 
ham Palace, and drawn from recollection,’’—this 
brought 22/.; a wonderfully amusing sketch by 
Maclise of Count d’Orsay painting the great O’Con- 
nell, treated satirically, which sold for ten guineas ; 
a curious book of ornamental sketches by old mas- 
ters from the antique, for which a Spanish gentle- 
man gave at the sale thirty-four guineas; and 
finally,.two noble portfolios filled with portraits by 


Count d'Orsay of “ the aristocracy and distinguished 
political and literary characters of the day,’’ a col- 
lection which was well worth the 165 guineas 
which was given for it by a bookseller in Bond 
street. These silhouettes are of a kind never sur- 
passed for accuracy of likeness and delicacy of 
treatment, and constitute Count d’Orsay’s greatest 
claim to rank high in the artistical world. 

In the adyta penetralia of the mansion—the dress- 
ing-room and bedroom of Lady Blessington—amidst 
crowds of costly and beautiful objects, there was 
one that was interesting from the associations which 
surrounded it. At the further extremity of the 
inner apartment the eye was attracted to a superb 
bedstead, which reflected the rich blue satin hang- 
ings and fine muslin curtains with which it was 
decorated, in a large pier glass let into the wall 
behind it. The bedstead itself, of white and gold, 
was richly carved; but it owed its chief value to 
the fact of its having once belonged to Josephine 
Beauharnais. Under that canopy the discrowned 
empress, and repudiated wife, had sighed through 
many a sleepless night, mourning the loss of him 
whom love had been unable to bind; and haply 
foreseeing with prophetic eye the bitter future re- 
served to avenge her for his misplaced ambition. An 
upholsterer carried off this bedstead—figuratively 
—for something short of 20/7. Of sofas and cheval 
glasses, tripods, what-nots, commodes, ottomans, 
étagéres, tables of marqueterie, and garde-robes of 
boule, I shall say nothing ; but I cannot pass over 
a charming toilet-glass in a silver frame, which, in 
spite of its mounting, was never I am sure, open to 
the reproach cast by William Spencer on the silver 
furniture of the prince regent—that it made all the 
people in the room look like spectres. One thing 
I noticed in the catalogue, which, in the confusion 
of the crowded room, I could not discover. It 
was thus quaintly described :—*‘ A curious ancient 
watch, with enamel revolving star, which, when 
wound up, plays on the forehead of Madame de 
Pompadour.”’ ‘The forehead of the royal favorite 
has long been laid low in a grave upon which no 
star has ever shone! I was more successful in 
getting a glimpse of another singular ornament, 
shaped like a beetle, of dark green enamel, which, 
when it fluttered its wings, disclosed a small watch 
beneath them. 

The jewels— But no—I should so imperfectly 
describe what—owing to the throng of ladies—I 
so imperfectly saw, that it is better to leave the list 
of them to the reader's imagination. 

Had I been a rich man— But this is one of my 
numberless day dreams. 





And Gore House now is but a dream! 


SOT : 
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GOSSIP ON 


From Chambers’ Journal. 
GOSSIP ON MINERALS. 


A very attractive volume is before us, profess- 
ing to convey “such information on the more im- 
portant minerals and their uses as an inquiring 
mind may be desirous of possessing without going 
minutely into the subject.’”’** The only fault we 
have te find with the execution of the task, is the 
epistolary blending of scientific and young-ladyish 
gossip. The author, in revising his letters for the 
public, should have been satisfied with the former ; 
which is in reality so amusing, as to make the 
small-talk with his fair cousin, his dearest Florence, 
vexatiously insipid. A book of this kind is usually 
passed over by reviewers with a general sentence 
of commendation ; but in the present case we think 
it better, both for author and reader, to give some 
examples of the kind of entertainment with which 
it abounds. 

In treating of the salts, Mr. Jackson does not 
fail to remark to his fair correspondent that the 
smelling bottle she thinks so elegant an appendage 
is filled from the refuse of the stable; the volatile 
sal ammoniac, though a solid white salt, being 
formed by the union of two aériform bodies—car- 
bonic acid gas and ammoniacal gas—obtained from 
animal and vegetable matters in a state of putrefac- 
tion. 

Potash, another alkaline salt, but of very differ- 
ent properties, is likewise obtained from the most 
worthless rubbish. The thistles, potato-stalks, &c., 
from which it is made are burnt, and the salts con- 
tained in their ashes dissolved by the admixture of 
water. The water, on being drawn off, is evapo- 
rated, and what remains is the potash of commerce. 
This, with nitric acid, forms saltpetre, of such ex- 
tensive use in the manufacture of glass and the 
murder of men. Saltpetre is found among miner- 
als, united with nitric acid; but perhaps the greater 
part is obtained from the produce of the rubbish- 
heap and dunghill, left to rot in the open air, and 
1 aa which is the result filtered and crystal- 
ized. 

The salts which exist in solution in the sea (the 
greater part of which is common culinary salt) 
would cover all Europe and its islands and waters 
to the height of about 16,000 feet. Near Mont- 
serrat in Spain there is a mass of compact salt 500 
feet high, and 16,000 feet in circumference ; and in 
other parts of the world there are likewise vast 
aggregations of the same mineral. The rock-salt 
of Kirman is so hard, that it is employed, like stone, 
for building purposes. In the famous salt-mines 
of Wieliczka in Poland, ‘‘ there exists in the first 
or upper story a chapel, wholly sculptured out of 
the salt, and dedicated to St. Anthony. This chapel 
is 30 feet long by 24 in breadth, and 18 in height; 
the altar and steps, the candelabra and other orna- 
ments, the twisted columns that sustain the roof, the 
pulpit, the crucifix, and the statues of the Virgin 
and of St. Anthony, are all sculptured in salt, as is 
also a statue of Sigismund, King of Poland.” 

The earthy salt, alum, is produced in great 
abundance both by nature and art. It is used in 
dyeing, candle-making, preparing leather, &c., 
and renders paper and wood almost incombustible. 
Alum is the great secret of our fire-kings; for 
when reduced with common salt to an impalpable 
powder, and several coats of it, mixed with spirits 


* Minerals and their Uses. In a Series of Letters toa 


Lady. By J. R. Jackson, F. R.S. London: Parker. 
1849. 
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of wine, spread upon the hand, we may grasp a 
red-hot iron without inconvenience. 

The various forms of carbonate of lime—moun- 
tains, marble temples and statues, pearls and coral, 
form an interesting part of the subject. The cav- 
erns contained in limestone rocks are frequently 
adorned with stalagmites in the form of pyramids, 
columns, altars, organ-pipes, vases, and flowers. 
These stalagmites rise from the bottom, being 
formed of the sediment deposited by the drops from 
above, and are eventually met by the stalactites 
from the roof. This process goes on till the ecav- 
ern is filled up, and becomes a solid deposit of ala- 
baster. The fine ladies of antiquity kept their 
cosmetics in vessels of alabastrite, or gypseous ala- 
baster; while the Roman ladies applied the calca- 
reous alabaster to the purpose of lachrymatories, or 
vases for receiving the tears they shed for their 
deceased husbands. The same material was used 
for cinerary urns to preserve the ashes of the dead. 
The fluate of lime, commonly called fluor spar, im- 
itates very beautifully the emerald, sapphire, and 
other gems; but it is comparatively soft, being 
scratched even by rock-crystal. Its fluorie acid, 
however, when disengaged, has the power in turn 
of dissolving the erystal. ‘* The fluate of lime is 
phosphorescent by heat, and in a darkened room it 
shines with a very beautiful-colored light. If, 
then, you have the iron stove of your boudoir 
studded in any fanciful manner, as, for instance, in 
the form of a wreath of leaves and flowers with 
various-colored pieces of fluor spar, you will have 
a pretty object in the day-time; and when at night 
your lamp is extinguished, the garland will show 
with a soft and exquisitely-beautiful effect, of which 
you may form some idea by pounding some of the 
green Derbyshire spar, and placing it in the dark 
on a heated shovel.”’ 

The gems are represented still more closely, be- 
cause with greater hardness, by quartz. When of 
a violet color, this is called amethyst: red, it is the 
Bohemian or Silesian ruby ; yellow, it is the Scotch 
topaz or cairngorm, &c.; but when perfectly pure 
or colorless, it is rock-crystal. A mass of Alpine 
rock-crystal, weighing eight hundredweight, was 
taken by the French in Italy, and brought to Paris 
in 1797. Sometimes it is susceptible of a fine pol- 
ish, and is termed Bohemian, British, Irish, &c. 
diamonds. ‘* The most beautiful work executed in 
rock-crystal is, in the opinion of Mr. Sage, an urn 
nine inches and a half in diameter, and nine inches 
high, and of which the pedestal was taken from the 
same block. This vase is enriched with carvings 
and masks, and the history of the intoxication of 
Noah, all most admirably sculptured. This splen- 
did piece of workmanship, which belonged to the 
King of France, cost upwards of £4000.” 

The variety of rock-crystal called the amethyst 
takes its name from a Greek word signifying ‘‘ that 
which is not drunk,’’ the ancients having believed 
that one might drink wine out of an amethyst ves- 
sel without any risk of intoxication. ‘‘ They also 
thought that by wearing this stone they could fore- 
see future events in dreams, that it drove away evil 
thoughts, assured presence of mind, and secured 
the favor of princes; and when adorned with fig- 
ures of the sun or moon, it was worn as a charm 
against poisons.”” The following is mentioned in 
the ‘* Curiosities of Literature :’’—‘‘ There was 
found on an amethyst a number of marks or inden- 
tations which had long perplexed antiquaries, more 
particularly as similar marks or indents were fre- 
quently found on ancient monuments. It was 
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agreed on (and as no one could understand them, 
all would be satisfied) that they were secret hiero- 
glyphics. It, however, occurred to the French 
antiquary Pierese that these marks were nothing 
more than holes for small nails, which had formerly 
fastened little lamine that represented so many 
Greek letters. This hint of his own suggested to 
him to draw lines from one hole to another, and ke 
beheld the amethyst reveal the name of the sculp- 
tor, and the frieze of the temple the name of the 
god. This curious discovery has been since fre- 
quently applied.” 

The agate called carnelian is much valued by 
some of the eastern nations. The Arabs believe 
that it stops bleeding when applied to the part. 
‘In order to test it, they wrap it up in paper, 
which, on the application of a hot coal, should not 
burn, if the stone be good. M. Reneaud tells us 
that he has often seen the people of the East per- 
form a similar operation with perfect success. They 
cover the carnelian with their handkerchief, and 
then bring it to the flame of a taper as if they would 
burn it; but the handkerchief resists the most ardent 
flame, and even remains perfectly white.”” Mo- 
hammed declared that he who sealed with a carne- 
lian would always be in a state of blessedness and 
joy; but Mr. Jackson tried both experiments, and 
without success. 

Agates occasionally represent with wonderful 
accuracy the appearance of faces, figures, and other 
objects. ‘* Pliny speaks of an agate belonging to 
King Pyrrhus which represented the nine Muses, 
with Apollo in the midst holding a lyre ; the whole 
being most perfect, though a mere freak of nature. 
Majolus informs us that there is in Venice an agate 
on which is the figure of a man thus drawn by the 
hand of nature. It is also said that in the church 
of St. John, at Pisa, there is a stone of the same 
kind, representing an old hermit in a desert, seated 
on the banks of a stream, and holding in his hand 
a little bell, just in the way St. Anthony is gener- 
ally painted.” A Seotch friend of Mr. Jackson 
possessed an agate ‘ on which was the most admi- 
rably perfect representation of the sun setting be- 
neath the sea. The lower half of the stone was in 
parallel lines of light gray, blue and white inter- 
spersed, in the way calm water is painted. On the 
upper edge of this, and exactly in the middle, was 
seen half of the sun’s disk, from which rays di- 
verged, filling up the rest of the stone. But the 
most remarkable Ds of this kind I ever saw was 
in the possession of the Dominicans, in one of their 
convents abroad. It represented a most admirable 
portrait of Louis XVI. in profile, with a blood-col- 
ored crescent-formed streak right across the throat. 
There were also other marks having a!lusion to 
that monarch, but which I do not now remember.”’ 

Flints furnish their share of gossip. A good 
workman can make 500 gun-flints in the day ; but, 
as if in punishment for the preparation of so mis- 
chievous an agent, he dies early—before thirt 
years of age—of consumption, brought on by inhal- 
ing the flinty dust. In striking fire with flint and 
steel, the result, we all know, is a quantity of 
sparks and little brilliant coruscations. ‘In order 
to know what these really are, let the blows be 
given over a sheet of paper, and then examine with 
a magnifier the small particles that have fallen on 
the paper; you will find them to be of three kinds. 
First, minute splinters of the flint struck off by the 
blow, and which remain unaltered ; secondly, little 
chips of steel of an irregular form, but also unal- 
tered; and thirdly, small round bodies, ten times 
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smaller than a pin’s head; these latter have the 
appearance of a scoria or cinder, and being hollow, 
may be crushed with the nail like little globes of 
glass. These have generally been taken for little 
bullets of melted iron, but M. Brard suspects them 
to be a combination of silica and iron, a true scoria, 
attractable by the magnet; the heat produced b 

the blow being sufficient to heat the steel-chips red- 
hot, and effect the combination of the silica and iron 
in the smaller molecules, which are those that co- 
ruscate in little brilliant stars with a hissing noise.’’ 

The preparation of the beautiful and costly pig- 
ment known by the name of ultra-marine is described 
as follows :—‘* The pieces of lazulite, the most rich 
in color, are picked out ; they are washed, and then 
plunged into vinegar; and if the color does not 
change, the quality is esteemed to be good. The 
stones are then again repeatedly heated, and pes 
each time into vinegar. By this means they are 
easily reduced to an impalpable powder. This is 
then well worked up into a paste with resin, white 
wax, and linseed-oil, to which some add Burgundy 

itch. The paste is then put into a linen bag, and 
kneaded under water, which at first assumes a gray- 
ish color, resulting from the impurities that are first 
separated from the mass. This water is thrown 
away, and replaced by fresh, and the kneading re- 
commenced, when the water becomes of a fine blue. 
This is poured off, and allowed to settle, the pre- 
cipitate being ultra-marine of the finest quality. 
The repetition of the process furnishes color of 
inferior quality in succession ; and finally, the re- 
siduum, being melted with oil, and kneaded in 
water containing a little soda or potash, yields what 
is termed ultra-marine ashes.”’ 

The emerald was one of the stones to which 
superstition ascribed occult virtues; but the early 
Peruvians (before the government of the Incas) 
paid divine honors to an emerald of the size of an 
ostrich’s egg. When it was exhibited on great fes- 
tivals, the people came from far and near to worship 
the goddess, and present young emeralds to her, 
which they called her daughters. Those daughters 
were all found by the Spaniards; but the mother 
was so effectually hidden by the Indians, that she 
has not been discovered to this day. 

Amianthus, the well-known variety of asbestos, 
is composed of filaments which, with the addition 
of a little flax, may be carded, spun, and woven 
into a cloth. In this cloth the ancients wrapped 
the bodies of their distinguished dead before they 
were consumed on the funeral pile, for the purpose 
of keeping their ashes separate from those of the 
fuel. ‘It is said that Charlemagne had a table- 
cloth of amianthus, which he took pleasure in 
throwing into the fire after dinner, for the amuse- 
ment of his guests.’’ In the ‘* Dictionnaire Orien- 
tale”’ it is said—*‘ It cannot be doubted that the cloth 
which may be thrown into the fire (without injury) 
is that which the Greeks call asbestos. We are not 
agreed as to the matter of which the cloth is made, 
nor do the Chinese themselves know it any better 
than we do. Some even say it is wove of the hair 
of certain rats that live in the flames of certain vol- 
canoes.’’ These rats, doubtless, were the salaman- 
der. In our day the origin of the amianthus is no 
longer a mystery, as it is found in England, Scot- 
val, and other European countries. ‘* There was 
a lady at Como who manufactured cloth of different 
degrees of fineness, and even lace, of amianthus. 
The lady of the viceroy of Italy, in Napoleon’s 
time, possessed a veil of amianthus. In Siberia 
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some knitted, others woven, of amianthus. In the 
Pyrenees, girdles are made of the same substance 
intermingled with silver thread. These girdles are 
much esteemed by the women, not only on account 
of their beauty, but for certain mysterious proper- 
ties they were believed to possess. Amianthus has 
also been employed as incombustible wicks; and 
it has been suggested that the perpetual lamps of 
the ancients were formed of this substance, and con- 
stantly supplied by a spontaneous oozing of petro- 
Jeum. It is also asserted that the Greenlanders use 
wicks of amianthus. Attempts have been made to 
manufacture incombustible paper of this mineral ; 
and M. Demidoff, a Russian proprietor of great 
wealth, even offered to supply all the government 
offices of the empire with this kind of paper; but 
up to the present time the attempt has not suc- 
ceeded.”’ 

On the subject of diamonds we have the follow- 
ing gossip :—‘* This diamond, the Sanci, formerly 
belonged to Charles the Bold, Duke of Burgundy, 
who wore it in his hat at the battle of Nancy, where 
his army was completely defeated, and where he 
lost his life, in 1477. It was found on the field of 
battle by a Swiss soldier, who sold it to a French 
gentleman of the name of Sanci. The diamond 
was preserved in the family of this gentleman for 
nearly a hundred years, until Henry III. commis- 
sioned a descendant of that family, who was a cap- 
tain in the Swiss troops in his service, to raise fresh 
recruits among the Swiss. Driven from his throne 
by a league which his subjects had formed against 
him, the monarch, without money to pay his troops, 
borrowed the Sanci diamond, in order to pawn it to 
the Swiss. Sanci charged one of his servants to 
take it to its destination, but both the man and the 
diamond disappeared, no one could tell whither. 
The king reproached Sanci bitterly for having con- 
fided an object of such value to a valet. But Sanci, 
full of confidence in his servant, set out in search, 
and discovered that the man had been assassinated 
by robbers, and that the body was buried in a neigh- 
boring forest. ‘Thither he went, ordered the body 
to be disinterred and opened, when the diamond 
was discovered in his stomach ; the faithful servant 
having swallowed it, the more effectually to hide it 
from the rapacity of the brigands. From that time 
it has always been called the Sanci diamond. It 
ultimately came into the possession of an English 
monarch.”’ 

Glass is not cut with the point of a glazier’s dia- 
mond, but with the curved edge formed by the meet- 
ing of two contiguous curved facets of the stone. A 
pointed diamond ring merely scratches the glass— 
it does not cut it ; and writing in this way is attended 
with some risk to the ring, as diamonds, though 
hard, are not difficult to break. The diamond was 
supposed to protect from poison, pestilence, panic- 
fear, hallucination, enchantments, &c. It likewise 
calmed anger, maintained affection between man 
and wife, and was thence called the stone of recon- 
ciliation. Mr. Jackson might have added that it 
possesses these latter virtues to this day. ‘ A tal- 
ismanic virtue was also attributed to it; when, under 
a favorable aspect, and under the planet Mars, the 
figure of this divinity, or of Hercules surmounted 
by a hydra, was engraved upon it, in such case it 
secured the victory to him who wore it, whatever 
might be the number of his enemies. It was even 
pretended that diamonds engendered other diamonds 
(this is a pendant for the Peruvian emerald men- 
tioned in a former letter;) and Rueus informs us 
that a Princess of Luxemburg had some hereditary 








diamonds that produced others at certain times ; 
(why not, if money makes money!) In the lan- 
guage of iconology, the diamond is the symbol of 
constancy, of strength, of innocence, and of other 
heroie virtues.” 

This is sufficient to show the stuff of which the 
work is composed ; and such of our readers as de- 
sire a little amusement blended with a little instruc- 
tion cannot do better than send for the volume itself. 





From the N. Y. Commercial Advertiser. 
The Narrative of the United States Expedition to 
the River Jordan and the Dead Sea. By Lieut. 

W. 8S. Lyncn, U. 8. N.—Philadelphia: Lea & 

Blanchard. 

Tue publication of this work has been looked 
for with so much interest, that we expect to grat- 
ify many readers by giving it an extended notice. 
Indeed, the intrinsic merits of the work claim for 
it more than ordinary attention and examination. 
The scene of exploration is hallowed by historic 
associations, and possesses other and peculiar fea- 
tures of interest. The river Jordan and the Dead 
Sea—the one made sacred by the presence of 
Deity incarnate, and the other terrible by the man- 
ifestation of divine wrath—must be regarded with 
deep emotion wherever the records of those won- 
derful events are read and accredited ; and it is 
quite natural that every intelligent Christian and 
philanthropist should await with eager curiosity a 
narrative of personal observation of the present 
appearance of those interesting localities. Such 
a one will be glad of the assurance that in Lieut. 
Lynch's book he will find a succinct, direct, pleas- 
ing account of those scenes which, under shelter 
of our national flag, he successfully explored. 

The volume is a handsome octavo of five hun- 
dred pages, embellished with about thirty engrav- 
ings and two outline or sketch maps; one of the 
course of the Jordan, and the other of the Dead 
Sea. The drawings for all the engravings were 
made upon the spot, by two members of the expe- 
dition, Lieut. Dale and Passed-Midshipman Au- 
lick, the former of whom unfortunately did not 
live to see the full fruit and proud result of the 
expedition. He died near Beirut, prostrated by 
sickness and the exhaustion consequent upon the 
toils of the journey, when the party were passing 
from the ruins of the Baalbec to the sea-coast. 

The expedition, it is generally known, sailed 
from New York in the storeship Supply, Lieut. 
Lynch commanding, in November, 1847 ; reached 
the Mediterranean in the following month, arrived 
at Smyrna in February, and almost immediately 
embarked in an Austrian steamer for Constantino- 
ple, the slave market and other peculiarities of 
which city the author very fully and pleasantly 
describes. Lieut. Lynch’s style is altogether 
agreeable. It has an imaginative glow and a 
high poetic tinge, without verboseness or exag- 
geration—faults which too commonly accompany 
those qualities. Some of the descriptions of 
scenes and incidents at sea are exceedingly beau- 
tiful, and minister to a healthy mental excitement. 
From Constantinople they passed to the coast of 
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Syria, and disembarked the expedition at Haifa, 
not far from St. Jean d’Acre ; thence they con- 
veyed their boats overland, having them drawn by 
camels to Tiberias, on the Sea of Galilee, whence 
they again embarked, descending the Jordan to the 
Dead Sea. 

The narrative of their entrance upon this part 
of the expedition commences at the eighth chapter 
of the book, and from this point the reader, to 
speak nautically, may take a fresh ‘‘ departure.”’ 
Hitherto the scenes through which the expedi- 
tion’s party passed were not strictly new; though 
incidents occurred with sufficient frequency to give 
novelty and freshness to the narration. Now, the 
enterprising travellers approach the main design 
of the expedition. They begin to meet with 
wandering Arabs, and have other indications of 
the perils and toils of the journey. Now, too, 
the reader begins to find in Lieut. Lynch’s jour- 
nal reference to localities and rivers and scenes 
mentioned in Sacred Writ—the hills of Gilead, 
the river Jabok, the land of the Ammonites, the 
spot where Jacob wrestled with the angel—and a 
thousand interesting associations and memories 
crowd upon the mind. Finally, the author hav- 
ing encountered difficulties in the navigation of 
the Jordan which he did not anticipate, and which 
were only overcome by the most vigorous and per- 
severing exertions, he reached the borders of the 
Dead Sea. We shall now let the adventurous 
traveller speak for himself. Under date of April 
18, 1848, after describing the bathing of the pil- 
grims in the Jordan, he says :— 


At 325, passed by the extreme western point, 
where the river is 180 yards wide and three feet 
deep, and entered upon the Dead Sea; the water, 
a nauseous compound of bitters and salts. 

The river, where it enters the sea, is inclined to- 
wards the eastern shore, very much as is represent- 
ed on the map of Messrs. Robinson and Smith,which 
is the most exact of any we have seen. There isa 
considerable bay between the river and the moun- 
tains of Belka, in Ammon, on the eastern shore of 
the sea. 

A fresh north-west wind was blowing as we 
rounded the point. We endeavored to steer a little 
to the north of west, to make a true west course, 
and threw the patent log overboard to measure the 
distance ; but the wind rose so rapidly that the boats 
could not keep head to wind, and we were obliged 
to haul the log in. The sea continued to rise with 
the increasing wind, which gradually freshened to a 
gale, and presented an agitated surface of foaming 
brine ; the spray, evaporating as it fell, left incrusta- 
tions of salt upon our clothes, our hands and faces ; 
and while it conveyed a prickly sensation wherever 
it touched the skin, was, above all, exceedingly 
painful to the eyes. The boats, heavily laden, 
struggled sluggishly at first; but when the wind 
freshened in its fierceness, from the density of the 
water it seemed as if their bows were encountering 
the sledge-hammers of the Titans, instead of the 
opposing waves of an angry sea. 

At 3 50, passed a piece of drift-wood, and soon 
after saw three swallows and a gull. At 4 55, the 
wind blew so fiercely that the boats could make no 
headway, not even the Fanny Skinner, which was 
nearer to the weather shore, and we drifted rapidly 





to leeward ; threw over some of the fresh water to 
lighten the Fanny Mason, which labored very much, 
and I began to fear that both boats would founder. 

At 5 40, finding that we were losing every mo- 
ment, and that with the lapse of each succeeding one 
the danger increased, kept away for the northern 
shore, in the hope of being yet able to reach it ; our 
arms, our clothes and skins coated with a greasy salt ; 
and our eyes, lips and nostrils smarting excessively. 
How different was the scene before the submerging 
of the plain, which was ‘ even as the garden of the 
Lord !”” 

At times it seemed as if the Dread Almighty 
frowned upon our efforts to navigate a sea, the cre- 
ation of his wrath. There is a tradition among the 
Arabs that no one can venture upon this sea and 
live. Repeatedly the fates of Costigan and Moly- 
neau had been cited to deter us. The first one spent 
a few days, the last about twenty hours, and re- 
turned to the place from whence he had embarked 
without landing upon its shores. One was found 
dying*upon the shore ; the other expired in Novem- 
ber last, immediately after his return, of fever con- 
tracted upon its waters. 

But, although the sea had assumed a threatening 
aspect, and the fretted mountains, sharp and icine- 
rated, loomed terrific on either side, and salt and 
ashes mingled with its sands, and fetid sulphurous 
springs trickled down its ravines, we did not despair. 
Awestruck, but not terrified ; fearing the worst, yet 
hoping for the best, we prepared to spend a dreary 
night upon the dreariest waste we had ever seen. 

At 5 58, the wind suddenly abated, and with it 
the sea as rapidly fell ; the water, from its ponder- 
ous quality, settling as soon as the agitating cause 
had ceased. Within twenty minutes from the time 
we bore away from a sea which threatened to engulf 
us, we were pulling away, at a rapid rate, over a 
placid sheet of water, that scarcely rippled beneath 
us ; and a rain-cloud, which had enveloped the ster- 
ile mountains of the Arabian shore, lifted up, and 
left their rugged outlines basking in the light of the 
setting sun. At 610, a flock of gulls flew over, 
while we were passing a small island of mud, a pis- 
tol shot distant from the northern shore, and half a 
mile west of the river’s mouth. At 6 20, a light 
wind sprang up from S. E., and huge clouds drift- 
ed over, their western edges gorgeous with light, 
while the great masses were dark and threatening. 
The sun went down, leaving beautiful islands of 
rose-colored clouds over the coast of Judea; but 
above the yet more sterile mountains of Moab all 
was gloomy and obscure. 

The northern shore is an extensive mud flat, with 
a sandy plain beyond, and is the very type of deso- 
lation ; branches and trunks of trees lay scattered 
in every direction ; some charred and blackened as 
by fire; others white with an incrustation of salt. 
These were collected at high water mark, designat- 
ing the line which the water had reached prior to 
our arrival. On the deep sands of this shore was 
laid the scene of the combat between the Knight of the 
Leopard and Ilderim the Saracen. The north-western 
shore is an unmixed bed of gravel, coming in a 
gradual slope from the mountains to the sea. The 
eastern coast is a rugged line of mountains, bare of 
all vegetation — a continuation of the Hauran range, 
coming from the north, and extending south beyond 
the scope of vision, throwing out three marked and 
seemingly equi-distant promontories from its south- 
= extremities. . . 

t 6 25, passed a gravelly point, with many large 
stones upon it. It is a peninsula, pesatineres with 
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the main by a low, narrow isthmus. When the 
latter is overflowed, the peninsula must present the 
appearance of an island, and is doubtless the one 
to which Stephens, Warburton and Dr. Wilson al- 
jude. 

We were, for some time, apprehensive of missing 
the place of rendezvous ; for the Sheikh of Huteim, 
never having been afloat before, and scarce recov- 
ered from his fright during the gale, was bewil- 
dered in his mind, and perfectly useless as a guide. 
The moon had not risen ; and in the starlight, ob- 
scured by the shadow of the mountains, we pulled 
along the shore in some anxiety. At one moment 
we saw the gleam of a fire upon the beach, to the 
southward ; and, firing a gun, made for it with all 
expedition. In a short time it disappeared ; and 
while resting on the oars, waiting for some signal to 
direct us, there were the flashes and reports of guns 
and sounds of voices upon the cliffs, followed by 
other flashes and reports far back upon the shore 
which we had passed. Divided between apprehen- 
sions of an attack upon our friends and a stratagem 
for ourselves, we were uncertain where to land. 
Determined, however, to ascertain, we closed in 
with the shore, and pulled along the beach, sound- 
ing as we proceeded. 

A little before 8 P. M. we came up with our 
friends, who had stopped at Ain el Feshka, foun- 
tain of the stride. 

The shouts and signals we had heard had been 
from the scouts and caravan, which had been sepa- 
rated from each other, making mutual signals of 
recognition. ‘They had likewise responded to ours, 
which, coming from two points some distance apart, 
for a time disconcerted us. It was a wild scene up- 
on an unknown and desolate course—the mysteri- 
ous sea, the shadowy mountains, the human voices 
among the cliffs, the vivid flashes and the loud re- 
ports reverberating along the shore. 

Unable to land near the fountain, we were com- 
pelled to haul the boats upon the beach, about a mile 
below; and, placing some Arabs to guard them, 
took the men to the camp, pitched in a cane-brake 
beside a brackish spring, where, from necessity, we 
made a frugal supper, and then, wet and weary, 
threw ourselves upon a bed of dust, beside a fetid 
marsh—the dark, fretted mountains behind—the 
sea, like a huge caldron, before us—its surface 
shrouded in a lead-colored mist. 

Toward midnight, while the moon was rising 
above the eastern mountains, and the shadows of the 
clouds were reflected wild and fantastically upon 
the surface of the sombre sea; and everything, the 
mountains, the sea, the clouds, seemed spetre-like 
and unnatural, the sound of the convent bell of Mar 
Saba struck gratefully upon the ear ; for it was the 
Christian call to prayer, and told of human wants 
and human sympathies to the wayfarers on the bor- 
ders of the Sea of Death. 


On his return Lieut. Lynch “ went up to Jeru- 
salem,’’ crossed the country to Baalbec, and em- 
barked at Beirut. The work concludes with an 
account of the death of Lieut. Dale, already re- 
ferred to, and a brief mention of the places 
touched at on the homeward passage. Early in 
December of 1848 the toil-worn but successful 
party ‘‘ were greeted with the heart-cheering 
sight of their native land,” their commander hav- 
ing conducted them safely through novel dangers 
and toils. The record he has given of the scenes 
through which they passed will be eagerly perused 








by his countrymen, and will be a lasting memorial 


of a great national enterprise skilfully consum- 
mated. 





From the Boston Post. 

A noble volume of 500 beautifully printed pages 
is this, adorned with several excellent maps and 
well-drawn and well-executed engravings. Lieut. 
Lynch has evidently put his whole soul into his 
book, as in time past he put his whole soul into 
the ‘‘ expedition,’ and finally obtained success, 
after a long course of delays, difficulties, hardships 
and dangers. Lieut. Lynch has evidently ‘‘ done 
his possible’’ for his volume; and if one looks to 
the matter only—to what some people, doubtless, 
would call the only essential—the reader will be 
pleasantly satisfied. ‘The volume is interesting 
and instructive, and its author would seem to have 
been well fitted for his command, in respect both 
to officer-like and scholar-like qualities. There is 
a vast deal of learning scattered through the vol- 
ume—old legends, historical allusions, and poet- 
ical quotations—which, if not picked out of the 
** handy’? chambers of the brain, it must have 
been terribly hard work to gather together. But 
with the matter of the work we have no quarrel, 
and only refer to the learning sown upon it, to 
show that Lieut. Lynch has really ‘‘ laid himself 
out,’ to use a common expression, in dressing up 
the record of his voyages and travels to the sea of 
Sodom and Gomorrah. 

But with the style of the composition there is 
some fault to find, for it is both grandiloquent and 
bombastic. The first fifty pages contain many 
funny specimens of what is ironically termed “‘ fine 
writing ;*’ and sorry were we to see them thus 
emanate from one of genuine ability,-large infor- 
mation and abundant knowledge of all parts of his 
profession. They show bad taste, or, as foreign- 
ers are pleased to call it, American taste, in writ- 
ing, and we regret that such stuff should be seen 
in what may be called a national work, inasmuch 
as it is the record of an expedition undertaken by 
order of government. An insane desire to use long 
words and to invest the most common occurrences 
with adjectives and pomposity, seems to be Lieut. 
Lynch’s trouble throughout what may be termed 
the introduction to the work. After getting fairly 
started for the Jordan, his ‘‘ ohs and ahs,”’ and de- 
scriptions, are simply trite and verdant. But be- 
fore giving a few proofs of the correctness of our 
assertions, we must copy the following specimens 
of grammar. On page 49 our author says, ‘‘ With 
their feet drawn beneath them, they were squatted, 
like tailors (those who have them) upon rugs, with 
their baggage piled around them,” &c., &c.— 
This is the exact printing in the volume, but what 
the sentence means is matter for dispute. 

On page 19, the two metallic boats taken by 
the expedition are thus described: ‘‘ The boats 
‘Fanny Mason’ and ‘ Fanny Skinner,’ of nearly 
equal dimensions, were named after two young and 
blooming children, whose hearts are as spotless as 
their parentage is pure. Their prayers, like 
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guardian spirits, would shield us in the hour of 
peril ; and I trusted that, whether threading the 
rapids of the Jordan or floating on the wondrous 
sea of death, the ‘Two Fannies’ would not dis- 
grace the gentle and artless beings whose names 
they proudly bore.” 

The above was well meant, we suppose, but it 
sounds to us fudge-like. 

“A maddened street, instinct with desperation,” 
as applied to the ocean—* the muititudinous 
waters infringing against the western continent,” 
in describing the course of the Gulf Stream—* ac- 
celerated by the current half a mile an hour’— 
“the sea exhibiting in magnificent confusion its 
toppling waves’’—*‘‘ whales, blowing volumes of 
water from their capacious nostrils,’’ and ‘‘ a dis- 
tinct and prohibitory line of foam’’—are expres- 
sions found among others not quite so tremendous, 
on pages 19, 20 and 21. 

On page 23, Lieut. Lynch describes the depart- 
ure of his vessel from Gibraltar for Port Mahon, 
one of the officers having fallen sick with the 
small-pox : — 

“The sick man knew, however, that before it 
could be reached, he must pass the ordeal. His 
feelings can be better imagined than described. 
Prostrate with a disease as malignant as it is 
loathsome ; with a body inflamed and swollen, 
and a mind so racked with fever, that reason, from 
time to time, fairly tottered on her throne; he must 
naturally have longed to exchange his hard and 
narrow berth and the stifling atmosphere of a ship, 
soon to be tossed about, the sport of the elements, 
for a softer and more spacious couch, a more airy 
apartment, and, above all, the quiet and the better 
attendance of the shore.” 

We agree with Lieut. Lynch that the sick offi- 
cer ‘* must naturally have longed,” &c., &c. But 
we also think that the above is one of the clearest 
examples of bathos, common-place and downright 
twattle extant. 

But it is useless to cite more instances of the 
defects to which we have alluded. They exist 
throughout this long work in any quantity, but not 
in the average of grossness, perhaps, of the above 
quotations. And yet, as before remarked, the 
book is really interesting and instructive, and is 
really and obviously the work of an able, well ed- 
ucated and enlightened man. How such silly de- 
fects of style should coéxist with the more essen- 
tial merits of the text is almost unintelligible ; and, 
indeed, were we upon oath for our opinion at this 
moment, we should say that one man must have 
written the twattle, the triteness, the bad gram- 
mar and the bad taste, while another furnished the 
learning and narrated the facts. 





From the New York Tribune. 
In this volume, Lieut. Lynch presents a graphic 
and lively description of his adventures, as chief 
of the expedition appointed by the United States 
government to explore the Dead Sea, and trace the 
river Jordan to its source. This was a commission 
involving great difficulties and danger; perhaps 
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more than were warranted by its anticipated re- 
sults for the benefit of science ; and, hitherto, the 
curiosity and zeal which have prompted a few bold 
spirits to similar researches, have been exercised 
at a sacrifice out of proportion to their value. 
Lieut. Lynch engaged in the enterprise with a 
distinct perception of its perils and cost , but, in- 
spired by a genuine enthusiasm for its objects, he 
devoted himself to its accomplishment with an en- 
ergy and perseverance that have overcome every 
obstacle, and enabled him to attain a degree of 
success of which no previous traveller in the same 
regions can boast. 

He sailed from New York in November, 1847, 
arrived at Constantinople in the ensuing February, 
and, after obtaining the protection of the Sultan for 
his journeyings through the Turkish dominions in 
Syria, came to the Sea of Galilee in April. The 
passage down the Jordan was attended with the 
greatest peril, and a less determined spirit would 
have shrunk back in dismay. The progress of 
the light metallic boats, which had been construct- 
ed expressly for the expedition, was frequently 
retarded by rapids, cataracts and whirlpools in the 
river ; at the most dangerous falls, the channel 
had to be opened by removing large stones; and 
it was only by dint of incredible exertions by the 
whole party, that the difficult voyage was at last 
accomplished. 


Our course down the stream was with varied ra- 
pidity. Attimes we were going at the rate of from 
three to four knots the hour, and again we would be 
swept and harried away, dashing and whirling on- 
ward with the furious speed of a torrent. At such 
moments there was excitement, for we knew not 
but that the next turn of the stream would plunge 
us down some fearful cataract, or dash us on the 
sharp rocks that might lurk beneath the surface. 
For the reasons I have before stated, the Fanny 
Mason always took the lead, and warned the Fanny 
Skinner when danger was to be shunned or encoun- 
tered. When the sound of a rapid was distinct and 
near, the compass and the note-book were abandoned, 
and, motioning to the Fanny Skinner to check her 
speed, our oars began to move like the antenne of 
some giant insect, to sweep us into the swiftest, 
which is ever the deepest, part of the current ; when 
it caught us, the boat’s crew and our Arab friend 
Jumach leaped into the angry stream, accoutred as 
they were, and clinging to her sides, assisted in 
guiding the graceful Fanny down the perilous 
descent. In this manner she was whirled on, driv- 
ing between rocks and shallows with a force that 
made her bend and quiver like a rush in a running 
stream ; then, shooting her through the foam and 
the turmoil of the basin below, where, in the seeth- 
ing and effervescing water, she spun and twirled, 
the men leaped in, and with oars and rudder, she 
was brought to an eddying cove, whence, by word 
and gesture, she directed her sister Fanny through 
the channel. 


The great depression between the Sea of Galilee 
and the Dead Sea is caused by the singularly 
tortuous course of the river Jordan. In a space 
of 60 miles of latitude and 4 or 5 of longitude, it 
traverses the distance of at least 200 miles. Not 
less than 27 dangerous rapids were encountered 
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by Lieut. Lynch and his party, besides a great 
number of less consequence. The sinuous course 
of the Jordan is not exceeded even by that of the 
Mississippi. 

On approaching the Dead Sea, they perceived 
nauseous smells, which proceeded from small 
streams on each side of the Jordan; birds were 
seen on the wing—pigeons, a heron, bulbul, snipe, 


and many wild ducks; the river was 70 yards 


wide ; the left bank very low, covered with tam- 
arisk, willow, and cane ; the right bank 15 to 18 
feet high, red clay, with weeds and shrubs, the mal 
ainsana, spina Christi, and some of the agnus cas- 
tus, a few tamarisk at the water’s edge. When it 
enters the sea, the Jordan is 180 yards wide and three 
feet deep, and inclined toward the eastern shore. 
It is represented with great exactness on the map 
of Messrs. Robinson and Smith, which, according 
to Lieut. Lynch, is superior to any others. 

The party found great difficulty in making the 
entrance. A fresh north-west wind was blowing 
as they rounded the extreme western point ; they 
endeavored to make a true west course ; but the 
wind rose so rapidly that the boats could not keep 
head to the wind. The sea rose with the breeze, 
which increased to a gale, and presented a rough 
surface of foaming brine ; the spray evaporated as 
it fell, and incrusted the clothes, hands and faces 
with salt, producing a prickly sensation wherever 
it touched the skin, and causing a severe pain to 
the eyes. The boats struggled sluggishly at first, 
but as the wind grew fiercer, it seemed, says Lieut. 
Lynch, ‘‘ as if their bows were encountering the 
sledge-hammers of the Titans, instead of the op- 
posing waves of an angry sea.”’ 


At length, finding that we were losing every 
moment, and that with the lapse of each succeed- 
ing one, the danger increased, we kept away for the 
northern shore, in the hope of being able yet to reach 
it; our arms, our clothes and skins coated with a 
greasy salt; and our eyes, lips and nostrils smarting 
excessively. How different was the scene before 
the submerging of the plain, which was ‘even as 
the garden of the Lord!’’ At times, it seemed as 
if the Dread Almighty frowned upon our efforts to 
navigate a sea, the creation of his wrath. There is 
a tradition among the Arabs that no one can venture 
upon this sea and live. Repeatedly the fates of 
Costigan and Molyneaux, had been cited to deter 
us. The first one spent a few days, the last about 
twenty hours, and returned to the place whence he 
had embarked, without landing upon its shores. 
One was found dying upon the shore ; the other 
expired in November last, immediately after his 
return, of fever contracted upon its waters. But— 
although the sea had assumed a threatening aspect, 
and the fretted mountains, sharp and incinerated, 
loomed terrific on either side, and salt and ashes, 
mingled with its sands, and fetid, sulphurous streams, 
trickled down its ravines—we did not despair ; awe- 
struck, but not terrified—fearing the worst, yet 
hoping for the best—we prepared to spend a dreary 
night upon the dreariest waste we had ever seen. 


In less than half an hour, however, the wind 
abated instantaneously ; the sea fell as rapidly as 
it had risen ; and instead of bearing away from a 
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sea which threatened to engulf them, the party were 
gliding at a rapid rate over a placid sheet of water, 
that scarcely rippled beneath them ; and a rain 
cloud, which had enveloped the sterile mountains 
of the Arabian shore, lifted up, and left their 
rugged outlines basking in the light of the setting 
sun. 

The next day they made an excursion along the 
base of the mountain, where they gathered speci- 
mens of conglomerate and some fresh-water shells 
in the bed of the stream. The shore was covered 
with small angular fragments of flint, but there 
were no round stones or pebbles on it. ‘T'wo par- 
tridges of a beautiful stone color were started up, 
so much like the rocks that they could only be 
distinguished when in motion. They heard the 
notes of a solitary bird in acane-brake, which they 
could not identify. ‘This disproves the common 
opinion, that nothing can live on the shores of the 
Dead Sea. For though, as Lieut. Lynch observes, 
‘*the home and the usual haunt of the partridge 
may be among the cliffs above, the smaller bird 
they heard must have his nest in the thicket.’ 

The scene was one of unmingled desolation. 
The air, tainted with the vapors of the stream, 
gave a tawny hue even to the foliage of the cane, 
which is elsewhere of so light a green. Except 
the cane-brakes, there was no vegetation ; barren 
mountains, fragments of rocks, blackened by sul- 
phur, and an unnatural sea, with low, dead trees 
on its margin, bore a sad and sombre aspect. 

As they approached the southern extremity of 
the sea, they came in sight of the salt mountain 
of Usdum ; the beach was bordered with innumer- 
able dead locusts; there was also bitumen in oc- 
easional lumps, and incrustations of salt and lime. 
The bitumen presented a bright smooth surface 
when fractured, and looked like a consolidated 
fluid. Near a ravine, on an eminence, they dis- 
covered the ruins of a building, with square cut 
stones—the foundation walls alone remaining, and 
aline of low wall running down to the ravine ; near 
it was a rude canal. There were many remains 
of terraces. Here (Costigan thought that he had 
found the ruins ofGomorrah. Sounding cautious- 
ly along the coast, they passed the extreme point 
of Usdum, which is a broad, flat, marshy delta 
coated with salt and bitumen, and soon after dis- 
covered on its eastern side a lofty, round pillar, 
apparently detached from the general mass, at the 
head of a deep, narrow and abrupt chasm. Pro- 
ceeding to the shore to examine this new phenom- 
enon, they found the beach a soft, slimy mud en- 
crusted with salt, and at a short distance from the 
water, covered with saline fragments and bleaks 
of bitumen. The pillar was of solid salt, capped 
with carbonate of lime, cylindrical in front and 
pyramidal behind. The upper part was about 40 
feet high, resting on an oval pedestal from 40 to 
60 feet above the level of the sea. A similar 
pillar is mentioned by Josephus, by Clement of 
Rome, and by Irenaeus, who do not hesitate to 
express the belief of its being the identical one 
into which Lot’s wife was transformed. Lieut. 
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Lynch, with a more modest reserve, contents him- 
self with describing what he saw, but offers no 
opinion on the subject. 

The southern shore presented a desolate mud 
flat, terminated by a range of lofty hills. 


On one side, rugged and worn, was the salt 
mountain of Usdum, with its conspicuous pillar, 
which reminded us at least of the catastrophe of 
the plain ; on the other were the lofty and barren 
cliffs of Moab, in one of the caves of which the 
fugitive Lot found shelter. To the south was an 
extensive flat, intersected by sluggish drains, with 
the high hills of Edom semi-girdling the salt plain 
where the Israelites repeatedly overthrew their 
enemies; and to the north was the calm and 
motionless sea, curtained with a purple mist, while, 
many fathoms deep in the slimy mud beneath it, lay 
embedded the ruins of the ill-fated cities of Sodom 
and Gomorrah. The glare of light was blinding to 
the eye, and the atmosphere difficult of respiration. 
No bird fanned with its wing the attenuated air 
through which the sun poured his scorching rays 
upon the mysterious element on which we floated, 
and which alone, of all the works of its Maker, 
contains no living thing within it. 

Lieut. Lynch very properly named the northern 
extremity of this peninsula ‘‘ Point Costigan,” 
and its southern one ‘ Point Molyneaux,’’ as a 
tribute to the memories of the two gallant Eng- 
lishmen who lost their lives in attempting to ex- 
plore this sea. 

The party spent twenty-two days on the Dead 
Sea, during which time they had carefully sounded 
it through its whole extent, determined its geo- 
graphical position, taking the exact topography of 
its shores, ascertained the temperature, width, 
depth and velocity of its tributaries, collected 
specimens of every kind, and noted the winds, 
currents, changes of the weather and all atmos- 
pheric phenomena. 

After an extensive tour in Palestine and Syria, 
which is described in a forcible and interesting 
manner, the expedition returned to this country in 
December last, a little more than a year from the 
time of its departure. 

Our thanks are due to Lieut. Lynch for the 
gratification and instruction we have derived from 
the perusal of his very able volume, which bears 
the most emphatic testimony to his diligence, 
energy, fertility of invention, and devoted fidelity 
in the conduct of the expedition, as well as to the 
modesty, conscientiousness, and religious humanity 
of his personal character. 





Narrative of the late Expedition to the Dead Sea, 
from a Diary by one of the Party. Edited by 
Epwarp P. Montacue. Philadelphia : Carey 
& Hart. 


Tuis is a superficial and common-place narra- 
tive of Lieut. Lynch’s Expedition. It is wholly 
unworthy the honor of print. — N. Y. Tribune. 





From the Anglo-Saxon. 
MOURNER, WEEP! 


Heaviness may endure for a night, but joy cometh m 
the morning. 


Mourner, weep! at midnight hour 
Pensive sadness need not hide ; 
Tears may flow when night-clouds lower— 
None to mock them—none to chide ! 
Yet when brightly dawns the morrow, 
And the joyous sunbeams play, 
Mourner, cease those notes of sorrow, 
Be thy night, too, changed to day! 


Mourner, weep! the gay world ’s slumb’ring, 
Grief and thou alone are waking ; 
Angels all thy woes are numb’ring, 
Woes by man forgot, forsaken ; 
Yet when fringe of morning gladness 
Skirts the gloomy robe of night, 
Mourner, cease those notes of sadness, 
Be thy darkness changed to light! 


Mortal, weep! the night-cloud ’s o’er thee, 
Sin’s dark tempest, sorrow’s gloom ; 
Scarce yon moonlight tracks before thee 
One rough pathway—to the tomb !— 
Yet press on! when brightest dawning, 
ith immortal glories rife, 
Shall have changed this night to morning, 
Be thy death, too, changed to life! 





From the Anglo-Saxon. 
ODE UPON CONTENT. 
AN UNPUBLISHED POEM BY JOHN EVELYN. 


Text me no more of future toys ; 

The mind the present only joys ; 

Those untouched treasures of the great 

Afford, like painted fires, no heat. 

Who thus thinks to augment his store 

By using of it not, is poor. 
He that enjoyeth what he hath, though small, 
Whilst he has little, yet possesses all. 


Who has procured the fruit of pain, 
Possession renders poor again. 
No prize the undying want suffices ; 
For passion stil] our bliss disguises, 
Nor do the sweets which we acquire 
Equal the pains of one desire. 
Thus Avarice itself does still control, 
By vexing first the body, then the soul. 


Nature to her such motion lends 
As to the proper object tends ; 
But man alone, whom passion blinds, 
No centre to his circle finds ; 
Thus, whilst he’s still another wooing, 
Contributes to his own undoing. 
Who then is with his little much sufficed 
Has the whole universe epitomized. 


Blest then were we whilst fields did give 
Only conveniences to live— 
Desires within ourselves confined, 
Such as that age of gold designed— 
Nor by to-morrow’s thoughts were led, 
Before the present day ’s half dead ; 

For this by Happiness is truly meant 

Not to have all things, but ro Be conTENT. 
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THE ANTHESPHORIA 


From Fraser’s Magazine. 
THE ANTHESPHORIA AT ATHENS. 


Ir was the Anthesphoria at Athens—that flower 
festival which Greece yearly celebrated to com- 
memorate Persephone’s return from the dark world 
of Hades. It was a beautiful festival ; one of the 
loveliest where all was lovely; rich in Hellenic 
combinations of youth and beauty and sunshine, 
flowers, music, love, and mirth; rich in gentle 
associations and tender memories, in bright hopes, 
and regrets so soft the heart could not wish them 
exchanged for even the pleasures of possession. It 
contained all the best elements of Grecian life, and 
was one of the many charms by which the Hel- 
lene brought down to earth the blessedness of 
Olympos, and made his own the exquisite enjoy- 
ments of heaven. Less grave than the Adonia, 
and less mystic than the Dionysia, but still con- 
taining a meaning in its ceremonies deeper than 
the mere form, the Anthesphoria was the darling 
festival of the women, and the one to which they 
crowded the most willingly. 

Other states of Greece celebrated this feast with 
greater pomp of arrangement than did Athens; 
but none with more beauty. In Sicily, where, 
being the home of the loved and lost, her memory 
was dearer than elsewhere, it was one of the most 
important ceremonies of the year; for each state 
and each city honored its local deities above the 
general gods of the country, and made its sectional 
traditions of more value than the myths of the 
universal theocracy. The same procession—one 
of the flowers borne by women—was made else- 
where to the honor of other divinities ; as to Heré 
at Argos, and to Aphrodite at Cnossus. And 
beautiful, indeed, must it have been wherever prac- 
tised ! 
forth in the early spring-morning, while the air 
was fresh and the dew stil] lay sparkling on the 
grass, themselves more bright, and fresh, and fair, 
than the lustre flung by Eds on her way; to see 
them, when out through the city-gates, throw 
aside that stately, grave reserve, with which, cov- 
ered as by a veil, they had walked through the 
thronged town, and spread themselves about the 
fields in merry groups of youth and love; and 
then to watch their pliant forms bending, like sweet 
nymphs discovered, over the beds of fragrant 
flowers, plucking the loveliest to wreathe into gar- 
lands for the statue of the innocent Persephone. 
Then returning homewards, as the hours drew on 
and the procession was about to be formed, their 
mirthfulness sobered into awe, and whispers ran 
from each to each, and young eyes looking fear- 
fully round, when the bolder spoke of the dark 
god’s love, and wondered whether he were crouched 
behind the willow-tree yonder, listening to their 
voices, and perhaps meditating some second ravish- 
ment from earth ; and then—the baskets filled, the 
garlands wreathed, many a sandalled foot perfumed 
with the crushed rose leaves and the broken cycla- 
mens, and many a robe-hem dyed with the meadow- 
saffron and the purple orchis—they returned to 
the town again, so sweetly grave, so gracefully 
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slow—oh, in faith of love and beauty, it was a 
sight almost too fair for earth and earth’s dull sons, 
this concourse of gentle Grecian women! Not 
Olympos’ self might have scorned to hold them 
guests ; not even the ‘‘ well-tressed’’ goddesses— 
not Heré, with her large and queenly eyes ; nor 
Aphrodite, caressing, loving, kind; nor Artemis, 
so chaste and virginal; nor Athena, majestic, no- 
ble, serene ; nor Hebe, with her rosy cheek; nor 
Fés, with her bounding step ; not the silver-ankled 
Thetis, nor the swift-footed Iris, might have dis- 
dained as attendant graces these beautiful women 
of Athens. The hierophants knew what they did 
when they selected the canephorai for the public 
processions! They knew how much man owes to 
externals for causes of belief; and they knew that 
beauty and its offspring, love, were the most pow- 
erful of these causes. To be chosen canephor was 
as if ** beautiful’? were stamped on the lintel of 
a woman’s door. It secured her reputation for 
loveliness, and filled her tablets with lovers; gar- 
lands were hung about her doors, and the threshold 
reeked with costly wine ; the city echoed with her 
name ; cups were emptied to her praises sung by the 
poets of a feast ; her power was written on every 
wall, and her name inscribed on every tree, until 
Athens grew weary with the news that half a 
score of youths had fallen in love with some fair 
child seen as canephor at a procession ! 

It was at the time when a large party, flower- 
laden, passed through the northern gate on the 
road from the wooded village of Acharne, that 
a dark-skinned, thoughtful man issued from one of 
the narrow bye-streets, and met the women im- 
mediately in front. That he was a foreigner and 
no Grecian, even of a distant state, the swart skin, 
the thick lip, mild, but not so finely formed as the 
Hellenic—the long, almond-shaped eye, with its 
heavy lid drooping more than the lids of the lively 
Ionic people—the form more massive and less 
supple ; all would have betrayed, had not the dress 
been sufficiently strange to have at once marked 
him as an alien. It had nothing of the white 
simplicity of the plain linen kiton, nothing of the 
unstudied grace of the chlamys, nothing of the 
grave majesty of the philosophic himation: it was 
a rich dress, cumbersome by weight of adornment 
and embroidery, but grand in its arrangement and 
gorgeous in its colors. A striped and large head- 
dress, from which hung down a heavy tassel of 
many hues, depending low on the back; robes 
which covered breasts, arms, and body, not allow- 
ing even the hands to he seen, so great was his 
scrupulousness of decency; a thick girdle, mas- 
sively embroidered and reaching to the knee ; 
chains and rings, ornaments for neck, arms, hands, 
ears, every part of the person or garments where 
jewels could be scattered ; completed a costume 
which looked strange in the eyes of the Athe- 
nian citizens. With them, a short, white robe, 
the kiton, with its simple bordering of one color, 
and that not often the gayest in hue, and the 
loose scarf or chlamys thrown without other 
order than its own gracefulness about the wearer, 
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sometimes fastened at the shoulder by a single 
jewel, or brooch of gold—their heads covered only 
by the wavy hair, in some leaf-crowned, the trav- 
ellers wearing the petasos or round-brimmed cap ; 
such was the fashion in Athens, at that time the 
most polished city in the world; then, as now, 
acknowledged the supreme in all matters of artistic 
taste. Notso luxurious as Corinth, not so gorgeous 
as Babylon, nor so stern as Laconia, it was the 
model of perfection, by its rare union of most be- 
witching beauty with extreme simplicity. 

Be that as it might, our dark-complexioned 
stranger walked through the streets of the violet- 
crowned in happy ignorance that any man of all 
this crowd could, even to himself, hold him lower. 
His head erect, his bearing dignified, his step firm, 
and all his movements stately, he passed through 
that gay and mobile crowd like one of the statues 
of the plain, endowed with life for a season only, 
but never with life’s quick sensations. He was 
an Egyptian; and could a son of Khemi believe 
that the barbarian Greek, the child of his age— 
he himself the seer, the sage—could he believe in 
the superiority of him? Amun protect his own ! 
such thought were blasphemy to the gods whose 
favorite he was! 

He met the company of women thus returning 
from their flower gathering in the Attic fields ; 
their veils drawn round to shade the sweet cheeks 
which blushed for very consciousness of beauty ; 
their eyes downcast, or glancing upward at rare 
intervals, with a shy but fervid look; their gait 
graceful ; all their movements undulating, with a 
motion as far removed from, and yet as like to, 
dancing as is the grave cadence of a chant to the 
gayer measure of an erotic hymn. Baskets in their 
hands, and flowers drooping round on all sides; 
in the braided hair of the younger, flowers also, 
freshly placed, giving to some a wild Bacchante 
expression, to others a modesty most heavenly, 
lighting up the dark eyes of this with a siren’s 
witchery of love, veiling the white lids of that 
with a tenderer shade, enhancing to each her par- 
ticular perfection, and making the world revere 
where it formerly only admired. The Egyptian 
thought of the young Isiac priestesses whom he had 
often seen tending the sacred serpents, feeding the 
holy ibis, dancing round the mother’s altar, while 
singing slow hymns to the tinkling sistrum, and 
performing other and more mystic acts of their 
most mystic faith; and he inwardly contrasted 
these warm, young Ionic maids with the sterner 
serenity of his country’s daughters. The phi- 
losopher might prize the one, the man must love 
the other. But philosophy and love never yet went 
hand-in-hand ; for must not the pale moon’s cold 
beams be quenched in the fiery light of the sun? 
And so love quenches the cold reasonings of in- 
tellect. 

He stepped aside, haughtily enough ; as if to 
obliterate this act of condescension on its instant 
of performance ; and the party glided by. He 
had entered within the portico of a small but well 
appointed house ; and there he remained, leaning 
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against the elaborate Corinthian pillar, all twined 
with creeping flowers as it was, musing long after 
the girls had passed, somewhat sadly, but not un- 
kindly. While he stood there the door of the 
house opened within, and a young Athenian ap- 
peared on the marble threshold. Immediately 
behind him, and holding his hand clasped in both 
of hers, was a woman more beautiful], more divine, 
than anything the Egyptian had ever seen in 
dream or in reality. Not Aphrodite herself 
when she arose from ocean, wringing the salt sea- 
water from her dripping tresses while couching 
low in the floating shell, appeared more exquis- 
itely fair to the laughing loves and graces, and 
wandering nymphs, the awed Tritons, and the de- 
lighted gods ;—not Heré, when she laid herself 
among the flowers beneath the golden cloud on 
Ida; nor Artemis, when she turned in her high 
course and came down to the Cretan shepherd-boy 
slumbering in the cave ;—not one of all looked 
more divine than did this bright creation of 
womanly perfection. Europa, Leda, Daphne, 
Persephone ; and thou, Arethusa with the flying 
feet; and thou, sweet Semele, lost by thy confi- 
dence in love; hapless Syrinx; and dearest 
Helen thou, ye all would have known as your 
equal in beauty Pythionica, the fairest woman in 
Athens ! 

** Yet once more, my Lysistrates!’’ she said, 
in a voice whose tones resembled the notes of a 
distant flute. ‘‘ Does it need so many prayers 
from Pythionica, before Lysistrates will give her 
one hour more of his time? Thou knowest my 
faith in portents and presages, and thou hast heard 
my last night’s dream. Cannot this determine 
thy hesitating will, or art thou so eager for thy 
chill Myrrha’s snowy smiles? It is not well, 
Lysistrates, to show so openly thy preference for 
this girl; thou mightst spare me ¢his pang among 
so many !” 

The youth hesitated a moment, and in that mo- 
ment the Egyptian turned. His was a face 
which impressed him even more, though not so 
favorably, as the glowing loveliness of his com- 
panion; yet seen thus, half turned away, half 
hidden in the gleaming tresses that strayed over 
her uncovered shoulder and lost themselves in the 
boy's convulsive grasp, it had as much of beauty 
as any face could well express. But not a beauty 
to be loved, only admired. The recklessness, the 
air of dissipation, the traces of unbridled passions, 
all these were so many scars on the perfection of 
that beauty ; to the calm, grave, mild Egyptian, 
indelible scars. A moment’s flush of manly 
pride to duty crossed that passionate brow ; a mo- 
ment’s quiver of the lip eager for action, eager for 
renown, bespoke the transient waking of the 
better self ; a moment’s indecision, when Pythion- 
ica twined her arm round his smooth neck, and 
the pride and the manliness were gone—faded 
into a Sybaritic softness of pleasure. One eager 
pressure on that uncovered shoulder; one wild, 
swift smile of intoxication; and then the door 
closed, and they both re€ntered the house. 
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An expression of contempt, and something 
like disappointment, crossed the Egyptian’s face ; 
but he pursued his walk through the streets of 
Athens. 

‘* Her dress not that of a wife, her age not that 
of a mother, nor her fondness the fondness of a 
sister, what place can she hold by the young man 
she has seduced from duty?’’ thought the Egyp- 
tian, looking round more than once at the flower- 
wreathed columns of that portico, hoping to see 
the door redpen to release its captive from the 
snares of love. 

But Lysistrates forgot his duties as a citi- 
zen, his duties as an Athenian. He forgot his 
father’s tomb, where the sacrifices to the manes 
of the dead were still unpaid ; Myrrha, his young, 
pale, patient bride, he forgot with the rest; and 
only the deep blue eyes of his beloved mistress 
mirrored his remembrance or answered his desires. 
This was now the third day that Pythionica had 
held him thus enslaved, all Athens wondering 
where was Lysistrates, that neither at the gym- 
nasium, nor at the agora, the Pnyx, nor the 
temples, had he been seen within the memory of 
man. And some talked of going to the magis- 
trates and demanding a search for him; others to 
the Scythian bowman, the toxotoi, or city police, 
to look through their tents, lest by chance young 
Lysistrates were hidden there. But nor magis- 
trate nor bowman knew the hiding place of the 
Athenian ; and only some of the younger men 
laughing loudly, spoke mysteriously of the Athe- 
nian Medeia, the enchantress of men. 

The day advanced, and the Anthesphoria be- 
gan. Even in the dark world of shadows Perseph- 
one perceived the odor of the fresh blossoms, 
reminding her of the day when she gathered them 
so unsuspectingly in the Sicilian fields, before the 
dread god had time to love her. Yes, to the 
very dead is the memory of love a blessing ; and 
the sweet cares of affection can console the mute 
spirit in its tomb! Let not death be the sever- 
ance of love ; shown in other ways, but felt in all 
intensity, be ye sure that even in Hades itself is 
this the god of life! 





Again the Egyptian mingled with the crowd ; 
no, not so much mingled, as followed it apart, its 
judge and overlooker. Still maintaining his | 
stately bearing, he viewed all that passed with a 
scorn so visible that an Athenian, who unper- | 
ceived had been walking by his side for some | 
time, laid his hand on the massive shoulder, say- 
ing— 

“Ts so much contempt in a foreign land good, | 
O strangert Do eagles quit their rocks to scoff | 
at the fertile plainst Do gods look down from | 
Olympos only to contemn the world below! If not 
these, nor should an alien and a stranger in the 
favored land of Athene, the world-renowned mu-_ 
seum of Greece !”’ 

The Egyptian turned haughtily ; with a hasty 
gesture repelling the hand laid so familiarly on 
him ; turning to answer harshly, annoyed that any 
chould dare to thus address him ; but something | 


in the Athenian’s face seemed to change his deter- 
mination. There was so much manliness, so 
much life, and energy, and thought which had 
humanity as its object; so much vivacity, intel- 
lect, and affection, that he paused as if reading 
some pleasant poem, watching those changing 
features. 

“Thy censure is just, Athenian,”? he said, 
gravely, though not with the same pride he had 
hitherto shown. ‘It is not right that the eagle 
should scoff at the small birds playing in the sun- 
light, when voluntarily he has descended from 
heaven to mingle in their sports. If I have borne 
myself too haughtily since I first visited Greece, 
it is because I have felt myself among children, 
not men ; infants, and not equals to us, the sons 
of Khemi.” 

“* And yet our country has produced children 
who may well stand beside thy men,’’ answered the 
Greek, good-humoredly. ‘‘ Their names will live 
as long as nature or art endures. What further 
immortality on earth can ye possess ?’’ 

“These giant-children ?’’ 

** Solon, Thales Pythagoras ———-” 

“Hold, Greek! argue for thyself, not me! 
I know but little of thy country’s biography, yet 
it seems to me that I have heard these names 
as belonging to disciples of old Nile. Not to 
themselves, nor their gods, nor their fathers, did 
they owe their wisdom. What little they pos- 


,| sessed came through a chink in the Egyptian 


adytum.”’ 

The Athenian’s brow grew a shade more red ; 
but he laughed the low, sweet, Ionic laugh, say- 
ing— 

**Our country is more youthful than thine ; and 
therefore it is but just that ye should teach us. 
When we gave our gods their mundane life, men 
peopled the valley of the Nile ; when Triptolemus 
sowed the first corn from the car of Demeter, art 
and science were in their zenith with ye. These 
things the Haliearnassian teaches us; and he saw 
what he rela 

‘And may it not be that, far beyond that 
record of the beginning which each nation assumes 
to itself, lies a world of order? May it not be 
that life brought forth her myriads, and cities elder 
that the city of a Hundred Gates received their in- 
habitants, while yet Egypt and Greece were slum- 
bering voids? Can we trace the first wakening 
of the infant day-god, or mark the moment when 
| the child becomes a man? Nor the commence- 
ment, Greek, nor the transition? We may be 
children to the graybeards of an elder world, as 
ye are infants before us.”’ 

The Athenian wondered to see his companion’s 
face become so beautiful in its grave solemnity, 


while thoughts, far deeper than had utterance, 


passed through his mind. There was something 
mysterious in this influence to the light-hearted 
Greek ; and he looked into the dark face upturned 
to the heavens, with a feeling of awe he neither 
wished nor attempted to subdue. 

‘* Under fear of the gods,”’ he then said, breaking 
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the silence which had become painful to him, 
** might there not have been coevals, though un- 
equal ¢”’ 

** What, in Greece and Egypt! No, friend! 
as little as between the gods and men; and they 
were not coeval, though unequal enough! The 
life of the Hellenes, when contrasted with that of 
the Egyptians, by itself would show where senior- 
ity as well as mastership existed. The love of 
gauds, and games, and sounding nothings, the 
engrossing interest of mere amusement, the levity 
ye call vivacity, the puerilities ye call artistic 
taste—all these mark the difference between ye 
and the grave worshippers of a god of silence, the 
Egyptian sons of Khem! I speak not in self- 
laudation, but in astonishment ;—astonishment 
that men can be found willing to live on the 
appearances of things, which ye prize so highly, 
and willing to accept them as realities.”’ 

** Thy meaning ?”’ 

** Thy gods would explain it! Do ye believe 
that they are the men and women of passions and 
desires which ye paint them! Does Zeus steal 
men’s wivest Was Aphrodite caught in the 
gulden net of her spouse? Are all these things 
true or mythic ?”’ 

** An answer in recrimination : thy bulls, cows, 
swine, and leeks, thy crocodiles and thy cats, thy 
* snakes and thy birds—are these fit gods ’—these 
so far superior to the laughter-loving who won 
Ares to her embrace, or to the Zeus who gave 
Heracles to Alemena? Art thou not quarrelling 
with the husk, when the core is but the same? 
So our philosophers also—of thine 1 know 
nothing, neither how much they profess, nor how 
much they believe—but do our sages credit these 
popular tales? No! To the artisan every myth 
may be a truth, but to the philosopher at 

** Every truth is a myth. Thus would thy 
sentence have ended hadst thou not been standing 
beneath the shadow of thine own Parthenon! Of 
our worship but one word: if thou art wise, it 
will suffice ; if foolish, twenty would deafen thee. 
Nature has one mystery: in the sea, the river, 
the plain, the flower; in the human voice, the 
human eye; in beast, and bird, and reptile; in 
love, hate, and death—it is equally written, 
equally inexplicable. And this mystery, in all its 
enshrinements, has the edes of Egypt striven to 
express, while veiling. Under every one of its 
‘orms is it there to be found ; and the discrepancy 
of our outward worship is nullified by its secret 
concordance.” 

** And this mystery ?”’ 

“Ts Life.” 

The Egyptian spoke truth: this was the mean- 
ing of that strange worship in the Nile valley ; 
then, as now, a world’s wonder and a world’s 
scandal, where the solution was not given with 
_ the riddle. 

A burst of music from the choristers accompany- 
ing the procession, for the moment stopped all 
further conversation ; while a shower of buds fell 
on the marble pavement, and down the broad steps, 








strewing the pedestals of the statues, and falling 
into their bosoms, hanging on the garments of 
the men, and on the tresses of young girls, and 
into the outstretched hands of children ; filling the 
atmosphere with perfume and the music of sweet 
leaves rustling, in memory of love for the yet 
living Persephone. _ If Life was the key to the 
Egyptian, Love was the meaning of the Grecian, 
faith. They did not know that both were one. 

The procession again formed itself. in order, 
now that the prayers and sacrifices were over, and 
the garlands hung about the figure for which they 
were twined ; and down the steep of the Acropo- 
lis it wound past all its temples, statues, altars, 
trees, and: flowers, through the gates, and down 
the broad steps flanked with glorious sculptures, 
until the maids and matrons forming it, once more 
stood by the swart Egyptian stranger and his 
guide. 

Meidias looked at them coldly ; too mature for 
boyish love, too busy for philosophic abstractions, 
he considered the train in the simple light of use- 
fulness, and contemned because he did not under- 
stand. The women glanced wonderingly, seeing 
these two men standing there so idly when worship 
to the gods was going on: and those who, not 
forming part of the procession, remained at home, 
peeping through their veils, as they crowded to 
the house-tops, spoke loudly in condemnation of 
their impiety. But the thunderbolt of Zeus lay 
cold, and the bow of Apollo was unstrung. Im- 
pious as they might be, the gods did not punish, 
and man had no right to judge. The women near 
at hand gave a softer sentence than those far away ; 
but then, Meidias was a universal favorite among 
them for his gay, gallant bearing, his manly beauty, 
—to say nothing of his entertainments ; and the 
stranger, too, though no Greek, was yet somewhat 
lovely to Athenian eyes ; for he was dignified and 
well featured—and what female heart cannot the 
good graces of person touch ? 

As they slowly followed in the train of worship- 
pers, discussing as men do discuss the utility and 
the meanings of what they saw, the Egyptian sud- 
denly called his companion’s attention to one of 
the procession, who for the first time now caught 
his eye. She was a young girl, one of the cane- 
phorai, bearing her basket of flowers more grace- 
fully than even the most graceful of the women 
about her. She was a true picture of youth, when 
most youthful and beautiful in its youth. But 
through all the conventional calm and modesty of 
demeanor prescribed by.custom to Attic virgins, a 
world of love, and strength of will, and power of 
character, shone out through her blue eyes, and 
was depicted on her smooth but large forehead, 
where thought and feeling seemed conate. Her 
hair was braided loosely round her oval head, 
covering the upper part of an ear, which looked 
like a smal] sea-shell, so exquisite were its curves, 
and so delicate the faint pink lining to the pearly 
white: the color of the tresses was a deep rich 
brown, golden in the sunlight; her eyes were 
large, the lids broad and thickly fringed ; the ex- 
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pression frank, fearless, yet timid of herself. Her 
dress was the white long kiton, with the heavier 
shawl drawn round the ankles, and the square 
diploidion, or loose boddice, fastened up to the 
throat. She was Myrrha, the daughter of one of 
the wealthiest citizens of Athens, and now be- 
trothed to Lysistrates, the lover of Pythionica. 
Not that this love-affair was much obstacle! 
Myrrha was young, lovely, and rich, and would, 
with proper management of contempt, and neglect, 
and control, make a fair house-keeper, a support- 
able wife, for the luxurious Lysistrates in his 
homely hours. 

‘This beautiful girl, than whom no_ Isiac 
priestess is more pure, no sacrificer to Athor 
more lovely—what rank does she hold, and what 
is her life ?”’ 

** She is Myrrha, daughter of a wealthy citizen, 
affianced to Lysistrates,”’ 

** And who is Lysistrates ?”’ 

‘* Here he comes,’’ answered the Athenian. 
The Egyptian turned and saw the youth, whom 
he had first beheld on the threshold of Pythionica’s 
house. 

‘“* He?” exelaimed the Egyptian in amazement. 

‘“ Why not! because he loves Pythiohica, 
thinkest thou’? Pshaw! the one is his love, 
the other will be his wife. Believe me, O 
stranger, not much analogy exists between the 
two relationships.’’ 

** But does the girl love him?” 

** Her looks can answer thee,” said Meidias, 
laughing ; and they both glanced towards the 
maiden. An expression of deep pain, of terror 
and disgust, was on her usually calm face; and 
her open eye had sunk, too heavily laden by 
despair to raise itself from earth. 

‘* He sat,’’ resumed Meidias, ‘‘ on the day of 
the betrothment, his head in his hands, gnawing 
his under lip, and cursing the tardy ceremony 
which kept him so many hours from Pythionica. 
In one thing he was honest, for he did not assume 
a love he did not feel. It was a bargain—a mere 
matter of wealth, not of affection ; and, as a par- 
taker in such, he played his part.”’ 

“* And will Myrrha be satisfied with such a 
husband ?”” 

“Oh, yes! why should she wish for additional 
links to her inevitable chain? If Lysistrates is 
happy out of doors, there is more chance of his 
being contented within. Happiness makes virtue 
in nine cases out of ten; and the greatest happi- 
ness an Athenian wife can know, is to be less 
guarded than her neighbors, and less suspected 
than they. Our maidens leave off visions of love 
when they lay aside their puppets. They are not 
practicable as realities or as companions.”’ 

** And this is the domestic life of the Ionic race 
—that proud race which assumes to itself all no- 
bility, all virtue ?”’ 

** An enviable life, too! Must we be dissatis- 
fied because we cannot bind all our jewels into one 
carcanet? May not the zone have one, and the 
arm-band another? Cannot friendship fill up the 
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want left by an imperfect love, and passion supply 
the place of a Platonic equality of soult Socrates 
was content with Aspasia’s smiles when Xanthip- 
pe’s curses fell the heaviest ; and Pericles could 
forget his pride beneath the same heaven of friend- 
ship. Believe me, we are wise to so divide our 
treasures ; there is less chance of losing them !”’ 

The ceremony was over; the maids and matrons 
prepared to depart—returning to the homes where 
they lived like prisoned birds who watch the sun- 
shine through the bars. Last of the train. 
guarded by her mother and attended by slaves, 
came Myrrha, the betrothed of the young Eupa- 
trid Lysistrates. A youth followed them at a 
little distance, apparently engaged in arranging a 
bunch of violets just bought from one of the violet 
sellers in the agora. It was the son of Sophilos. 
Glaucus, the young warrior and statesman, one of 
the most favorite orators in the Pnyx ; rather too 
free, perhaps, and independent of custom, and in- 
different to opinion—but stil] respected as much 
as if he had been the archon himself. 

The Egyptian, much interested in the girl, fol- 
lowed in the track, seeing, where the streets be- 
came narrower, Glaucus stealing, as if by chance, 
quite close to the young heiress; and when the 
mother was not looking, one violet from the bunch 
was pressed into her hand. Myrrha’s cheek faint- 
ly flushed, but she walked on with the same com- 
posed mien as before. The Egyptian smiled 
grimly when he saw her mother watch and the 
slaves press nearer after Glaucus had gone. 
When the flower was blown they talked of tying 
up the leaves. But he did not know the meaning 
of the next passer-by—an old woman, who, tot- 
tering feebly through the streets, fairly brushed 
against the snowy robe of Myrrha. She seemed 
to linger, too, and her hand surely touched the 
maiden’s, else the procession and its beauty had 
dazzled his eyes. He did not know that she was 
one of the class who made their living, and that 
no inconsiderable one, by love affairs. and legal as 
well as illegal marriages. She had been em- 
ployed by Glaucus from the first, and now came 
on his last errand. A hurried word below her 


/breath, and then the old woman tottered on to 


meet her patron in a narrow court. 


Before the mother reached her home Myrrha 


had consented to fly—first to Beotia, and then 
through the wild sea to some far colony in the 
west. 

Pythionica fell ill that day. Some said that 
her last supper of lampreys had disagreed with 
her; others, that the approaching marriage of 
Lysistrates annoyed her; a third, that a pimple 
had appeared on her nose ; a fourth, that her pet 
dog had died. At any rate Pythionica was ill, 
and Athens must mourn; and Athens did mourn. 
The ablest physicians were summoned to attend 
on her ; the finest men in Attica made hourly in- 
quiries ; never since Cecrops founded the city had 
a woman possessed more influence. Not Corinna, 
when the prize of poetry was awarded to her over 
Pindar ; not Aspasia, when Pericles descended 
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from the bema and wept to gain her pardon; nor 
Lais, when Eubotas of Cyrene refused her hand 
and stole her portrait; not one of these created 
more gossip or more interest than did Pythion- 
ica’s sudden illness. A woman’s digestion was a 
nation’s talk. Even the public business stood 
still, that the orator might hear how the fair 
étaiga was ten minutes since. Lysistrates was 
inconsolable. He sat by the bedside of his lan- 
guishing mistress, and wept till very nearly as ill 
as herself. While he dried his tears, Glaucus was 
kissing Myrrha’s shoulder. 

The night came on, dark and uncomfortable. 
Pythionica was worse, and Lysistrates frantic. 
The porter was almost crushed beneath the loads 
of fruit, flowers, charms, and amulets, that poured 
in for the sick goddess; and the slaves fought 
amongst each other in despair at their toil of car- 
rying them. Darker and darker crept on the 
night. Surely Persephone was weeping by the 
side of Aidoneus; surely Selene was lamenting 
Endymion ; there must be grief among the im- 
mortals, there was so much gloom with men! 

The door of a virgin’s chamber slowly opened, 
and a pale form clad in white, trembling as her 
fair hand held by the lintel to prevent herself from 
falling in her agitation, peered anxiously into the 
adjoining room. It was her mother’s, and she 
must pass through it before she could gain the 
door where Glaucus waited. Long and anxiously 
she looked and listened ; but she could not per- 
ceive any undue motion in that white mass of 
drapery beneath which her mother slept, nor could 
she hear other sound but the deep breath of slum- 
ber. Walking lightly on the points of her small, 
unsandalled feet, she passed through, and came to 
the door on the opposite side. She opened it. 
Fortunately the hinges were not rusted nor the 
pivot grating ; it swung aside without noise, and 
she left it ajar. And now she stands at the top 
of a deep flight of steps leading down into the 
men’s apartments, where her father and the slaves 
all slept. This was more dangerous, in case of 
discovery, than the passage through her mother’s 
room ; for what excuse could she frame for being 
found at night alone among chambers where 
it was forbidden her to go in the daytime? As 
she crossed the corridor, and heard the breathings 
of some and the stirrings of others in their beds, 
a rush of virgin shame checked her steps. But 
too far gone to recede, she regained her courage, 
spurred faster by hearing her mother stir and 
wake. She opened the back-door which led into 
an obscure street, and stood out beneath the open 
sky—the fugitive rushing into forbidden arms. 

When once done, repented of. To be despised 
by all her companions, and her name held up to 
scorn in Athens; to be, under the ban of a stern 
law, exiled forever from her native city, the pride 
and darling of all its children; to appear before 
Glaucus even as a thing of levity and forwardness 
—all these thoughts made poor Myrrha weep, and 
tremble, and shrink within the shadow of the wall, 
praying silently for death, annihilation—anything 





but continuance of her present state. Artemis 
for that moment won her from the grasp of Eros, 
and the pale severity of Athene judged her with- 
out mercy. 

A man’s step—a man’s low whisper—a hasty 
blessing—a warm embrace—and Myrrha was in 
the arms of her lover, pressed to his heart, his 
dearest treasure on earth. 

The Egyptian passed and saw them both. He 
had just come from the door of Pythionica to hear 
that she was dead. 

** Death yonder, here life and love ; so goes on 
our world,”’ he thought. ‘* Only in the tombs do 
they meet in one; with the Greek, distinct, be- 
cause unknown in their true essence ; with us, 
understood, and united, and indissoluble.”’ 

Not many days after this, Meidias and the son 
of the Dark Land were again walking through 
the city, conversing as usual on the great and 
painful difference between reality and custom, 
when they fell in with the funeral train of Pythi- 
onica. They followed it through the gate, and 
for some distance down the sacred way; when 
close by the road-side, in a spot more beautiful 
than poet or painter ever imaged, the procession 
stopped, and the funeral rites began—the most 
gorgeous that Athens had seen for centuries. 
Sacrifices by the hecatomb were made; gold 
and jewels lavished like sand; and incense and 
precious ware, and all valuable things, scattered 
forth with a profusion unheard of. A magnifi- 
cent monument was erected to the memory of this 
fair woman, this all-charming é¢raig«; and the 
men returned home to bar the doors of the wo- 
men’s apartments, and to sue for divorces if their 
wives looked out on the street. 

Going home, another party was encountered, 
rather different from this. A young girl, reviled, 
cursed, tied with cords, and weeping bitterly, was 
brought for judgment before the heliasts, the magis- 
trates of the Sun-court. No voice was raised in 
her favor, and the whole volume of the law was 
against her. The gods, the statutes, and custom, 
all condemned ; and Myrrha was adjudged to per- 
petual infamy. 

“Js this right? Is this virtuous?” asked the 
Egyptian. 

**O stranger! wise and yet foolish,’ answered 
Meidias, ** canst thou not judge better than thine 
indignation? It is detection which creates crime. 
Had Myrrha escaped, she would have been leniently 
spoken of—some would even have praised her ; 
being pursued and captured, she must be condemned 
for example’s sake.” 

‘* But Lysistrates was the greater sinner. He—’’ 

‘“‘Deserved to be stoned? Granted. Yet it is 
not the custom in Athens for maidens to choose 
their own husbands, however virtuous, nor to run 
away from their betrothed, however vicious. Myrrha 
was right in morality, but wrong in eustom ; and 
every nation holds conventional forms far dearer 
than it does the highest morality. A melancholy 
fact, but true. Offend against everything but social 
rules. Let the gods judge thee, and hope; but 
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never raise thine eyes if man is the arbiter of thy 
punishment. Cheat, lie, live viciously in secret, 
but keep to the rules of the society of the time, and 
thou art respected ; live by the laws of truth and 
real virtue, and break man’s, and thou art con- 
demned. Lysistrates was wicked, Myrrha impru- 
dent ; he will be a general, she is an outcast. Fare- 
well. Think of this the next time ye put to death 
the slayer of a cat, and honor the conqueror of 
nations ; for ye, too, fulfil ¢his law of society!”’ 
The Egyptian turned away, full of bitter thought. 
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The Greek had spoken truly. Vice and virtue are 
not as facts in themselves, but as observances in the 
world. ‘* When,’ he thought, ‘‘ will men know 
and practise truth, and care more for the award of 
the gods than for the opinion of society ?”’ 

He asked himself this question in the days when 
Athens was in her glory and Thebes had long de- 
clined ; now both are in the dust, but the answer, 
“The time has come,”’ hath not yet been given. 
In the dim, distant future, ever ! 





From the Anglo-Saxon (a new Quarterly.) 
ENERGY. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “‘ PROVERBIAL PHILOSOPHY.”’ 


INDOMITABLE merit 
Of the Anglo-Saxon mind! 
That makes a man inherit 
The glories of his kind, 
That scatters all around him 
Until he stands sublime 
With nothing to confound him, 
The conqueror of 'Time— 
O mighty Perseverance ! 
O Courage, stern and stout! 
That wills and works a clearance 
Of every rabble rout— 
That cannot brook denial, 
And scarce allows delay, 
But wins from every trial 
More strength for every day— 
Antagonistic power ! 
I praise—for praise 1 can— 
The God, the place, the hour 
That makes a man a man— 
The God—from whom all greatness ; 
The place, Old England's shore ; 
The hour, an hour of lateness, 
(For Time shall soon be o’er ;) 
The man—aye, every brother 
Of Anglo-Saxon race, 
Who owns a British mother 
And Freedom’s dwelling-place. 


I feel, I feel within me 
That courage self-pussessed, 
The force, that yet shall win me 
The brightest and the best— 
The stalwarth English daring 
That steadily steps on, 
Unswerving and unsparing, 
Until the world is won— 
The boldness and the quiet 
That calmly go ahead, 
In spite of wrath and riot, 
In spite of quick and dead— 
Hot Energy to spur me, 
Keen Enterprise to guide, 
And Conscience to upstir me, 
And Duty by my side, 
And Hope before me singing 
Assurance of success, 
And rapid Action springing 
At once to nothing less, 
And all the mighty movings 
That wrestle in my breast, 
The longings and the lovings, 
The spirit’s glad unrest, 
scorns excuse to tender, 
Or Fortune’s favor ask, 





And never will surrender, 
Whatever be the task. 


I cannot wait for chances, 
For luck I will not look ; 
In faith my spirit glances 
At Providence, God’s book ; 
And there discerning truly 
That right is might at length, 
I dare go forward duly 
In quietness and strength, 
Unflinching and unfearing, 
The flatterer of none, 
And in good courage wearing 
The honors I have won ! 
Let circumstance oppose me, 
I beat it to my will; 
And if the flood o’erflows me, 
I dive, and stem it still ; 
No hindering dull material 
Shall conquer or control 
My energies etherial, 
My gladiator soul ! 
I will contrive occasion, 
Not tamely bide my time ; 
No capture but Creation 
Shall make my sport sublime ; 
Let lower spirits linger 
For hint and beck and nod, 
I always see the finger 
Of an onward-urging God ! 


Not selfish, not hard-hearted, 
Not vain, nor deaf, nor blind, 

From wisdom not departed, 
But in humbleness of mind, 

Still shall mine independence 
Stand manfully alone, 

Nor dance a dull attendance 
At any mortal throne, 

Disciple of no teacher 
Except the one in heaven, 

And yielding to no creature 
The reason he hath given! 

O thus, while contemplation 
In faith beholds above 

My glorious hope, Salvation, 
Eternity of Love, 

And while a Saxon spirit 
Is bubbling from my heart 

To strengthen and upstir it 
To play a giant's part, 

No hindrance, nor misfortune, 
No man’s neglect, nor ill, 

Shall bend me to importune 
One weak indulgence still ; 

But with my God to nerve me, 
My soul shall overwhelm 

All circumstance to serve me 
In my spiritual realm ! 
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From the Spectator. 
LYELL’S SECOND VISIT TO THE UNITED 
STATES.* 


Tue route of Sir Charles Lyell in his second 
journey to the United States extended from the 
frontiers of Maine to the Valley of the Mississippi. 
The older or New England States, lying to the 
north of New York city, were pretty well ex- 
plored ; the author’s scientific objects taking him 
to remote districts and out-of-the-way places, rare- 
ly visited by tourists or natives either. He next 
travelled to Washington, and then, on his way to 
New Orleans, passed through the Southern States 
— Virginia, the two Carolinas, Georgia and Ala- 
bama ; closely examining the geology of the coun- 
try, especially on the sea-coast and the rivers. 
The Father of Waters received a thorough explo- 
ration, from the junction of the Ohio to the pilot 
station of Balize, erected on piles at the extreme 
mouth of the river, where the Mississippi merges 
in the Gulf of Mexico. He also explored the 
country on its banks; and finally ascended the 
Ohio to Cincinnati; whence he returned by Pitts- 
burg to Philadelphia. 

Notwithstanding the great merit of the author's 
previous Travels in America, we think the present 
superior. ‘The narrative, it strikes us, is less in- 
terrupted by the introduction of geological topics, 
and the interest of the geology is greater. The 
country visited has more attraction. The valley 
of the Mississippi and the primitive places in New 
England, though so opposite in character, are alike 
fresh and interesting. ‘The Southern States are 
not altogether new to Sir Charles Lyell, as he 
visited them before ; but his explorations are more 
extensive, and we think more thorough on this 
occasion. He also travelled at the exciting time 
of the Oregon dispute, and when the Mexican war 
was impending. Another point that impresses it- 
self on the reader is the rapid advances that Amer- 
ica is yearly making in material prosperity. Brief 
as.was the lapse of time between the two visits, 
Sir Charles continually observed remarkable 
changes; though perhaps not more in any one 
place than may be observed in some outskirts of 
London, when prosperity and a full money-market 
has stimulated building speculations. Possibly 
there is this substantial difference, that the Amer- 
ican improvements are the result of a more effi- 
cient demand, and pay better. 

It is less as a book of travels that the Visit is 
to be regarded than as an account of remarkable 
scenery and natural phenomena, and a picture 
of manners and society. In both these points of 
view Sir Charles Lyell possessed great advantages. 
He looks at nature with learned as well as picto- 
rial eyes. He not only sees her wonders and her 
beauties, but he knows their sources and con- 
sequences ; so that he informs as well as pleases 


* A Second Visit to the United States of North Amer- 
ica. By Sir Charles Lyell, F. R. S., President of the 
Geological Society of London: author of “ The Principles 
of Geology,” and ‘‘ Travels in North America.” In two 
volumes. Published by Murray. 


the mind ; and we think this is done more agree- 
ably than on his first journey. His reputation and 
his objects naturally took him into the best and 
best-informed society ; and he is thus able to de- 
rive his social data from persons to whom the mass 
of tourists can gain no access. He is besides too 
old a traveller, and too accustomed to rough it in 
geological researches, to be put out by mere man- 
ners where no offence is meant; so that he is a 
tolerant if not a favorable judge of American man- 
ners and character—can see ‘* Othello’s visage in 
his mind.’’ Sir Charles, however, is rather an 
optimist in Transatlantic affairs; and though his 
representation of particular facts and his correction 
of European prejudices are evidently true, his gen- 
eral conclusions should perhaps be taken with some 
allowance. 

Passing so rapidly as our author did from one 
extremity of the Union to the other—from the 
primitive, grave, old-fashioned piety and respec- 
tability of New England, to some of the new 
slave-holding states, where adventurers of al] na- 
tions, with negroes of the’ worst kind, and sub- 
jected to the worst treatment, meet together. his 
narrative impresses more distinctly than anything 
we have yet seen the wide differences, or rather 
the striking contrasts, that prevail in the mighty 
empire of the United States. These differences 
too are suggestive of curious speculations as to the 
future condition of the republic. As long, indéed, 
as there is unoccupied territory to fill up, sub- 
sistence being rendered easy for all, and an outlet 
afforded for the restless and enterprising, it would 
seem that the different states may jog on without 
collision until the clash of hostile interests, such 
as would arise from a war, cause an angry division. 
But opinions or principles are often stronger than 
interest : ‘‘ the lurking principle of death’’ appears 
to have been infused into the United States at the 
very moment of their formation, when, promulgat- 
ing the dogma of the equality of man, with all its 
democratic consequences, the authors of the Decla- 
ration of Independence left the negro enslaved. 
The danger to be dreaded from this question is not 
merely the fanatical zeal of abolitionists, met by a 
fanatical pride on the part of the slave-holders, no 
less removed from true policy and wisdom. ‘Two 
substantial evils are infused into the very consti- 
tution of society. From the slovenly nature of 
slave-cultivation, the soil soon becomes exhausted, 
or rather the exhaustion is not counterbalanced by 
artificial means. In part from this cause, and in 
part from the sandy, swampy, or barren nature of 
much soil in the south, extensive emigration is 
continually going on. Hence the necessity for 
new territory; and hence, too, slave-breeding in 
those older states whose soils are exhausted, and 
whose proprietors do not choose to emigrate. The 
annexation of Texas, and the territorial war with 
Mexico, had, we conceive, first and fundamentally 
this object—more land was wanted, and must be 
had. Connected with this economical necessity 
is a political reason, perhaps more obvious than 
the economical stimulus, and therefore more dwelt 
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upon—the desire of slave states to counterbalance 
the power of the abolitionists of the north. To 
that political object, Mr. Jay, in his Review of the 
Mexican War, traces all the conduct in connection 
with Texas and Mexico systematically pursued for 
years past. This effort of the south has produced 
conduct on the part of the north not much more 
defensible. Oregon was looked to as a means of 
counterbalancing Texas ; but the bolder democrats 
took the game out of their opponents’ hands, and 
the Union had nearly been involved in a war for 
a purpose really originating with slavery. In like 
manner, it is said that the pious northerns are vio- 
lating the tenth commandment and looking to 
Canada as a counterpoise to California and New 
Mexico. But, if they had it, the south would 
eventually overbalance them; for it is not in ex- 
perience or the nature of things that the Rio 
Grande shall for long (long in the life of a nation) 
continue the southern boundary of the States. 
Hence has arisen opposition of principles, of in- 
terests, and, what is more than all, of character ; 
and they will inevitably clash in time, without the 
artificial precipitation that an external shock would 
produce. Even as it is, there seems in America 
a set of restless “‘ bad subjects,’’ the ‘* cankers of 
a calm world and a long peace,’ to whom the 
chances and changes of the frontiers are not ex- 
citement enough; though the outlet furnished by 
the wild borders of the south and west prevents 
them from greatly troubling the peace of settled 
society. And here is another necessity for land : 
shut these men up in a country where equality is a 
cardinal point of opinion, and America would have 
in her bosom a party as mischievous as the red 
republicans of Paris. To realize, from Sir Charles 
Lyell, or any single author, the points we have 
touched upon, would not be easy; but a few ex- 
tracts will indicate the contrasts spoken of. 

The following primitive sketch is taken from 
Maine, within a little distance of the British bor- 
der. 


One evening, as we were drawing near to a strag- 
gling village in the twilight, we were recommended 
by a traveller, whom we had met on the road, to 
take up our quarters at a temperance hotel, where, 
he said, ‘‘ there would be no loafers lounging and 
drinking drams in the bar-room.’’ We looked out 
for the sign, and soon saw it, surmounted by a mar- 
tin-house of four stories, each diminishing in size 
from the bottom to the top, but all the apartments 
now empty, the birds having taken flight, warned 
by the late frost. We had, indeed, been struck 
with the dearth of the feathered tribe in Maine at 
this season, the greater number of birds being mi- 
gratory. As soon as our carriage stopped at the 
door, we were ushered by the host and his wife into 
a small parlor; where we found a blazing wood 
fire. It was their private sitting-room at times, 
when they had no guests; and on the table were 
books on a variety of subjects, but most of them of 


son’s Apology in reply to Tom Paine. We saw 
also a treatise on phrenology, styled, ‘‘ The only 
True Philosophy,”’ and Shakspeare, and the poems 
of Cowper and Walter Scott. In each window 
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were placed two chairs, not ready to be occupied, 
as they would be in most countries, but placed face 
to face, or with their fronts touching each other, the 
usual fashion in New England. * * * 

We happened to be the only strangers in the 
tavern; and, when supper was brought in by the 
landlord and his wife, they sat down beside us, 
begged us to feel at home, pressed us to eat, and 
evidently considered us more in the light of guests, 
whom they must entertain hospitably, than as cus- 
tomers. Our hostess in particular, who had a num- 
ber of young children and no nurse to help her, was 
willing to put herself to some inconvenience rather 
than run the risk of our feeling lonely. Their man- 
ners were pleasing ; and when they learnt that we 
were from England, they asked many questions 
about the Free Kirk movement in Scotland, and 
how far the system of national education there dif- 
fered from that in Prussia, on which, the landlord 
had been reading an article in a magazine. They 
were greatly amused when I told them that some 
of the patriots of their state had betrayed to me no 
slight sensitiveness and indignation about an expres- 
sion imputed to Lord Palmerston in a recent debate 
on the Canadian border-feud, when he spoke of 
‘*the wild people of Maine.”’ 

They were most curious to learn the names of 
the rocks and plants we had collected ; and told us 
that at the free school they had been taught the 
elements of geology and botany. They informed 
us that in these rural districts, many who teach in 
the winter months spend the money they receive 
for their salary in educating themselves in some 
college during the remainder of the year ; so that 
a clever youth may in this way rise from the hum- 
blest station to the bar or pulpit, or become a teacher 
ina large town. Farm laborers in the state, be- 
sides being boarded and found in clothes, receive 
ten dollars or two guineas a month wages, out of 
which they may save and “‘ go west’’—an expres- 
sion everywhere equivalent to bettering one’s con- 
dition. ‘* The prospect of Heaven itself,’’ says 
Cooper, in one of his novels, ‘“‘ would have no 
charms for an American of the back-woods, if he 
thought there was any place further west.’ 

I remarked that most of the farmers and laborers 
had pale complexions and a careworn look. ‘* This 
was owing partly,’’ said the landlord, ‘ to the cli- 
mate, for many were consumptive, and the changes 
from intense heat to great cold are excessive here ; 
and partly to the ambitious, striving character of 
the natives, who are not content to avoid poverty, 
but expect, and not without reason, to end their 
days in a station far above that from which they 
NN Mir 

Resuming our journey, we stopped at an inn 
where a great many mechanics boarded, taking 
three meals a day at the ordinary. They were well- 
dressed, but their coarse (though clean) hands an- 
nounced their ordinary occupation. After dinner 
several of them went into the drawing-room, where 
some ‘* ladies’’ of their own class were playing on 
a pianoforte ; other mechanics were reading news- 
papers and books; but after a short stay they all 
returned to their work. On looking at the books 
they had laid down, I found that one was Disraeli’s 
‘** Coningsby,’’ another Burns’ Poems, and a third 


|an article just reprinted from Fraser’s Magazine, on 
a religious or serious character—as Bishop Wat- |‘ the Policy of Sir Robert Peel.’’ 
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We will now jump to the wild banks of the 
Mississippi. 
As I was pacing the deck one passenger after 
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another eyed my short-sight glass, suspended by a 
riband round my neck, with much curiosity. Some 
of them asked me to read for them the name in- 
scribed on the stern of a steamer, so far off that | 
doubted whether a good telescope would have enabled 
me to do more than discern the exact place where 
the name was written. Others, abruptly seizing the 
glass without leave or apology, brought their heads 
into close contact with mine, and, looking through 
it, exclaimed, in a disappointed and half reproach- 
ful tone, that they could see nothing. Meanwhile, 
the wives and daughters of gers of the same 
class were sitting idle in the ladies’ cabin, occasion- 
ally taking my wife’s embroidery out of her hand. 
without asking leave, and examining it with many 
comments ; usually, however, in a yes rege d 
strain. ‘To one who is studying the geology of the 
valley of the Mississippi, the society of such com- 
panions may be endurable for a few weeks. He 
ought to recollect that they form the great majority 
of those who support these noble steamers, without 
which such researches could not be pursued except 
by an indefinite sacrifice of time. But we some- 
times doubted how far an English Baan travelling 
for mere amusement would enjoy themselves. If 
they venture on the experiment, they had better not 
take with them an English maid-servant unless the 
are prepared for her being transformed into an equal. 
It would be safer to engage some one of that too 
numerous class commonly called ‘* humble compan- 
ions,’’ who might occasionally enter into societ 
with them. Ladies who can dispense with ouch 
assistance will find the maids in the inns, whether 
white or colored, most attentive. * * * 

When my wife first entered the ladies’ cabin, she 
found every one of the numerous rocking-chairs filled 
with a mother suckling an infant. Asnone of them 
had nurses or servants, all their other children were 
at large, and might have been a great resource to 
passengers suffering from ennui had they been un- 
der tolerable control ; as it was, they were so riot- 
ous and undisciplined as to be the torment of all 
who approached them. ‘* How fortunate you are,” 
said one of the mothers to my wife, ‘‘ to be without 
children; they are so ungovernable, and if you 
switch them, they sulk or go into hysterics.”’ e 
threat of ‘I °ll switch you” is forever vociferated 
in an angry tone, but never carried into execution. 
One genteel and pleasing young lady sat down by 
my wife, and began conversation by saying, “‘ You 
hate children, don’t you!’ intimating that such 
were her own feelings. A medical man, in large 
practice in one of the southern states, told us he 
often lost young patients in fevers, and other cases 
where excitement of the nerves was dangerous, by 
the habitual inability of the parents to exert the 
least command over their children. We saw an in- 
stance, where a young girl, in considerable danger, 
threw the medicine into the physician’s face, and 
me most abusive epithets upon him. 

he director of the state penitentiary in Georgia 
told me that he had been at some pains to trace out 
the history of the most desperate characters under 
his charge, and found that they had been invariably 
spoilt children ; and he added, if young Americans 
were not called upon to act for themselves at so 
early an age, and undergo the rubs and discipline 
of the world, they would be more vicious and im- 
moral than the people of any other nation. Yet 
there is no country where pe’ Aaa ought to be so 
great a blessing, or where they can be so easily 
ae = = 2. es 
Many young Americans have been sent to school 





in Switzerland ; and I have heard their teachers, 
who found them less manageable than English or 
Swiss boys, maintain that they must all of them 
have some dash of wild Indian blood in their veins. 
Englishmen, on the other hand, sometimes attribute 
the same character to republican institutions ; but 
in fact they are spoilt long before they are old 
enough to know that they are not born under an 
absolute monarchy. 


The fodlowing passages indicate the emigration 
that is taking place from old states to new—though 
Alabama is young enough. Part of the “* mov- 
ing’’ may be attributed to the American restless- 
ness; but there are evidently real economical 
reasons at the bottom, some of which might be 
pondered over with advantage by contributors to 
State loans. 


The movers, who were going to Texas, had 
come down 200 miles from the upper country of 
Alabama, and were waiting for some others of their 
kindred who were to follow with their heavy 
wagons. One of these families is carrying away no 
less than forty negroes; and the cheerfulness with 
which these slaves are going they know not where 
with their owners, notwithstanding their usual dis- 
like to quit the place they have been brought up in, 
shows a strong bond of union between the master 
and ‘‘his people.’’ In the last fifteen months. 
1,300 whites, and twice that number of slaves, have 
quitted Alabama for Texas and Arkansas; and 
they tell me that Monroe county has lost 1,500 in- 
habitants. ‘* Much capital,’’ said one of my in- 
formants, “‘ is leaving this state ; and no wonder; 
for if we remain here, we are reduced to the alter- 
native of high taxes to pay the interest of money so 
improvidently borrowed from England, or to suffer 
the disgrace of repudiation, which would be doubly 
shameful, because the money was received in hard 
cash, and lent out, often rashly, by the state, to 
farmers for agricultural improvements. Besides,”’ 
he added, ‘‘ all the expenses of government were in 
reality defrayed during several years by borrowed 
money, and the burden of the debt thrown on pos- 
terity. The facility with which your English cap- 
italists, in 1821. lent their cash to a state from 
which the Indians were not yet expelled, without 
reflecting on the migratory nature of the white 
population, is astonishing! The planters who got 
grants of your money, and spent it, have nearly all 
of them moved off and settled beyond the Missis- 
sippi. 

‘* First, our legislature negotiates a loan; then 
borrows to pay the interest of it; then discovers, 
after some years, that five out of the sixteen mil- 
lions lent to us have evaporated. Our democrats 
then stigmatize those who vote for direct taxes to 
redeem their pledges, as the ‘high taxation men.’ 
Possibly the capital and interest may eventually be 
made good, but there is some risk at least of a sus- 
pension of payment. At this moment the state is 
selling land forfeited by those to whom portions of 
borrowed money were lent on mortgage; but the 
value of property thus forced into the market is 
greatly depreciated.” 

Although, since my departure in 1846, Alabama 
has not repudiated, I was struck with the warning 
here conveyed against lending money to a new 
and half-formed community, where everything is 
fluctuating and on the move—a state from which 
the Indians are only just retreating, and where few 
whites ever continue to reside three years in one 
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place—where thousands are going with their ne- 
groes to Louisiana, Texas, or Arkansas—where 
even the county court-houses and state capitol are 
on the move—the court-houses of Clark county, for 
example, just shifted from Clarkesville to Macon, 
and the seat of legislature about to be transferred 
from Tuscaloosa to Montgomery. * * * 

On board were many ‘‘ movers’’ going to Texas 
with their slaves. One of them confessed to me 
that he had been eaten out of Alabama by his ne- 

roes. He had no idea where he was going ; but, 
after settling his family at Houston, he said he 
should look out for a square league of good land to 
be had cheap. Another passenger had, a few 
weeks before, returned from Texas, much disap- 
pointed, and was holding forth in disparagement of 
the country for its want of wood and water, declar- 
ing that none could thrive there unless they came 
from the prairies of Illinois, and were inured to 
such privations. ‘* Cotton,”’ he said, ‘‘ could only 
be raised on a few narrow strips of alluvial land 
near the rivers; and, as these were not navigable 
by steamers, the crop when raised could not be car- 
ried to a market.”” He also comforted the mover 
with the assurance “that there were swarms of 
buffalo-flies to torment his horses, and sand-flies to 
sting him and his family.”’ To this the undis- 
mayed emigrant replied, ‘‘ that when he first set- 
tled in Alabama, before the long grass and canes 
had been eaten down by his cattle, the insect pests 
were as great as they could be in Texas.’’ He 
was, I found, one of those resolute pioneers of the 
wilderness, who, after building a log-house, clear- 
ing the forest, and improving some hundred acres 
of wild ground by years of labor, sells the farm and 
migrates again to another part of the uncleared for- 
est; repeating this operation three or four times in 
the course of his life, and, though constantly grow- 
ing richer, never disposed to take his ease. In pur- 
suing this singular vocation, they who go south- 
wards from Virginia to North and South Carolina, 
and thence to Georgia and Alabama, follow, as if 
by instinct, the corresponding zones of country. 
The inhabitants of the red soil of the granitic region 
keep to their oak and hiccory, the ‘ crackers’’ of 
‘he tertiary pine-barrens to their light wood, and 
they of the newest geological formations in the sea- 
islands to their fish and oysters. On reaching 
Texas, they are all of them at fault; which will 
surprise no geologist who has read Ferdinand Roe- 
mer’s account of the form which the eretaceous 
strata assume in that country, consisting of a hard, 
compact, silicious limestone, which defies the de- 
composing action of the atmosphere, and forms 
table-lands of bare rock, so entirely unlike the marls, 
clays, and sands of the same age in Alabama. 

n going down from the cabin to the lower deck, 

I found a slave dealer with sixteen negroes to sell, 
most of them Virginians. I heard him decline an 
offer of 500 dollars for one of them, a price which 
he said he could have got for the man before he 
left his own state. 


We could easily extend these extracts by pic- 
tures of society from the northern, middle and 
southern states; for the book abounds in social 
sketches, and anecdotes and incidents illustrative 
of society in all its various classes. Our further 
extracts will exhibit the author as a painter of na- 
ture. This picture of the singular effects of cold 
on vegetation is from the White Mountains in 
New Hampshire. 
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When we had passed through this lowest belt of 
wood the clouds cleared away, so that, on looking 
back to the westward, we had a fine view of the 
mountains of Vermont and the Camel’s Hump, and 
were the more struck with the magnificent extent 
of the prospect as it had not opened upon us grad- 
ually during our ascent. We then began to enter 
the second region, or zone of evergreens, consisting 
of the black spruce and the Pinus balsamea, which 
were at first mixed with other forest-trees, all 
dwarfed in height, till at length, after we had as- 
cended a few hundred feet, these two kinds of firs 
monopolized the entire ground. They are extreme- 
ly dense, rising to about the height of a man’s 
head ; having evidently been prevented by the cold 
winds from continuing their upward growth beyond 
the level at which they are protected by the snow. 
All their vigor seems to have been exerted in 
throwing out numerous strong horizontal or pen- 
dant branches, each tree covering a considerable 
area, and being closely interwoven with others, so 
that they surround the mountain with a formidable 
hedge about a quarter of a mile broad. The innu- 
merable dead boughs, which, after growing for a 
time, during a series of milder seasons, to a great- 
er height, have then been killed My the keen blast, 
present a singular appearance. They are forked 
and leafless, and look like the antlers of an enor- 
mous herd of deer or elk. This thicket opposed a 
serious obstacle to those who first ascended the 
mountain thirty years ago. Dr. Francis Boot, 
among others, whose description of his ascent in 
1816, given to me in London several years before, 
made me resolve one day to visit the scene, was 
compelled, with his companion, Dr. Bigelow, to 
climb over the tops and walk on the branches of 
these trees, until they came to the bald region. A 
traveller now passes so rapidly through the open 
pathway cut through this belt of firs, that he is in 
danger, while admiring the distant view, of over- 
looking its peculiarities. The trees become gradu- 
ally lower and lower as you ascend, till at Jength 
they trail along the ground only two or three 
inches high ; and I actually observed, at the upper 
margin of this zone, that the spruce was topped in 
its average height by the common reindeer moss.”’ 


The Mississippi has often been described. but 
never so completely ; for it has never, perhaps, 
been visited by one who possesses the same com- 
bination of scientific knowledge and descriptive 
power as Sir Charles Lyell. From the descrip- 
tion being mixed up with the personal narrative, 
the reader does not indeed get the whole features 
placed so distinctly or impressively before him as 
he might do by what the Germans call a mono- 
graph, or the French a study of the river; but the 
features are all there—the wonders of the delta’s 
formation, which has originated in successive de- 
posits through thousands of centuries ; the drier 
swamps growing forests that were submerged by 
earthquakes, to be again covered by deposits, and 
the stumps of the submerged forests remaining 
fresh though buried to this day: the various 
courses which at different epochs the mighty flood 
has taken to reach the ocean, as shown by its 
ancient channels, now forming swamps and lagoons 
of various depths in various stages of filling up, 
sometimes isolated unless in times of flood, some- 
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times communicating with the main stream and 
with each other in a remarkable way. 


At Vidalia we were joined by Mr. Forshey, the 
engineer ; who went with us to Lake Concordia, 
a fine example of an old bend of the Mississippi, 
recently detached and converted into a crescent- 
shaped lake, surrounded by wood. It is a fine sheet 
of water, fifteen miles long if measured by a curved 
line drawn through the middle. The old levee, or 
embankment, is still seen ; but it is no longer neces- 
sary to keep it in repair, for a few years ago the 
channel, which once connected this bend with the 
main river, was silted up. Opposite Natchez the 
depth of the Mississippi varies from 100 feet to 150 
feet ; but Lake Concordia has nowhere a greater 
depth than 40 feet. There are thirteen similar 
lakes between the mouth of the Arkansas and Baton 
Rouge, all near the Mississippi, and produced b 
cutoffs ; and so numerous are the channels which 
communicate from one to the other, that a canoe 
may pass during the flood season from Lake Con- 
cordia and reach the Gulf of Mexico, without once 
entering the Mississippi. 


The enormous depth of the river just noted 
is another of its wonders. The great Father 
carries down his waters by deepening his chan- 
nel, not by extending his surface. ‘The great 
river does not run,” says Sir Charles Lyell, 
‘*as might be inferred from the description of 
some of the old geographers, on the top of a ridge 
in a level plain, but in a valley from one hundred 
to two hundred and fifty feet deep,’’ which he 
himself has scooped out. In answer to the ques- 
tion that might be raised, why, when the river has 
sometimes burst its banks and flowed into a lake, 
it does not take the nearest point to the ocean, 
Sir Charles replies—‘‘ It is probable that the 
Mississippi flows to the nearest point of the Gulf 
(of Mexico) where there is a sufficient depth or 
capacity in the bed of the sea to receive its vast 
burden of water and mud; and, if it went to Lake 
Pontchartrain, it would have to excavate a new 
valley many times deeper than the bottom of that 
lagoon.” Unluckily, as we know from the last 
American arrivals, the body of water above the 
delta, confined by a sea-wall or “ levee,”’ is suffi- 
ciently deep to submerge the country, which it 
often does partially. 


Pointing to an old levee with a higher embank- 
ment newly made behind it, the captain told me that 
a breach had been made there in 1844, through 
which the Mississippi burst, inundating the low cul- 
tivated lands between the highest part of the bank 
and the swamp. In this manner, thousands of valu- 
able acres were injured. He had seen the water 
rush through the opening at the rate of ten 
miles an hour, sucking in several flat boats, and 
carrying them over a watery waste into a dense 
swamp forest. Here the voyagers might remain 
entangled among the trees unheard of and unheeded 
til] they were starved, if canoes were not sent to 
traverse the swamps in every direction in the hope 
of rescuing such wanderers from destruction. When 
we consider how many hairbreadth escapes these 
flat boats have experienced—how often r 2 have 
been nearly run down in the night, or even in the 
day, during dense fogs, and sent to the bottom by 


collision with a huge steamer—it is strange to re- 
flect, that at length, when their owners have caught 
sight of the towers of New Orleans in the distance, 
they should be hurried into a wilderness and perish 


I was shown the entrance of what is called the 
Carthage crevasse, formed in May, 1840, and open 
for eight weeks, during which time it attained a 
breadth of eighty feet. Its waters were discharge 
into Lake Ponchartrain, when nothing was visible 
between that great lagoon and the Mississippi but 
the tops of tall cypress trees growing in the morass, 
and a long, narrow, black stripe of earth, being the 
top of the levee, which marked the course of the 
river. 


There are still further wonders, more like 
Prospero’s island than matter of fact, in ‘* quak- 
ing prairies’’ with cattle around you and sea-fish 
below you, and floating islands that shrink under 
men’s weight. 


After I] had examined the bluff below Port Hud- 
son, I went down the river in my boat to Fontania, 
a few miles to the south, to pay a visit to Mr. 
Falkner, a proprietor to whom Dr, Carpenter had 
given me a letter of introduction. He received me 
with great politeness, and at my request accom- 
panied me at once to see a crescent-shaped sheet 
of water on his estate, called Lake Solitude, evi- 
dently an ancient bed of the Mississippi now deserted. 
It is one of the few examples of old channels which 
occur to the east of the great river, the general ten- 
dency of which is always to move from west to east. 
Of this eastward movement, there is a striking mon- 
ument on the other side of the Mississippi imme- 
diately opposite Port Hudson, called Fausse Riviere, 
a sheet of water of the usual horse-shoe form. One 
of my fellow-passengers in the Rainbow had urged 
me to visit Lake Solitude ; ‘* because,”’ said he, 
“there is a floating island in it, well wooded, on 
which a friend of mine once landed froma canoe, 
when, to his surprise, it began to sink with his 
weight. In great alarm, he climbed a cypress-tree, 
which also began immediately to go down with him 
as fast as he ascended. He mounted higher and 
higher into its boughs, until at length it seemed to 
subside ; and, looking round, he saw in every direc- 
tion, for a distance of fifty yards, the whole wood in 
motion.’’ I wished much to know what foundation 
there could be for so marvellous a tale. It appears 
that there is always a bayou or channel, connecting, 
during floods, each deserted bend or Jake with the 
main river, through which large floating logs may 
pass. These often form rafts, and become covered 
with soil supporting shrubs and trees. At first such 
green islands are blown from one part of the lake 
to another, by the winds ; but the deciduous cypress, 
if it springs up in such a soi], sends down strong 
roots, many feet or yards long, so as to cast anchor 
in the muddy bottom, rendering the island stationarv. 

* * * * * * * 


After we had sailed up the river eighty miles, | 
was amused by the sight of the insignificant village 
of Donaldsonville, the future glories of which I had 
heard so eloquently depicted. Its position, however, 
is doubtless important ; for here the right bank is 
intersected by that arm of the Mississippi called 
Bayou La Fourche. ‘This arm has much the appear- 
ance of acanal ; and, by it, I am told, our steamer, 
although it draws no less than ten feet water, might 
sai] into the Gulf of Mexico, or traverse a large part 





of that wonderful inland navigation in the delta 
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FRENCH COLONIZATION OF ALGERIA. 


which contributes so largely to the wealth of Louis- 
jana. A curious description was given me by one 
of my fellow-travellers of that same low country, 
especially the region called Attakapas. It contains, 
he said, wide ‘* quaking prairies,’’ where cattle are 

astured, and where you may fancy yourself far in- 
and ; yet, if you pierce anywhere through the turf, 
to the depth of two feet, you find sea-fish swimming 
about, which make their way in search of food under 
the superficial sward from the Gulf of Mexico 
through subterranean watery channels. 





From the Spectator. 
FRENCH COLONIZATION OF ALGERIA. 


Turee pamphlets recently put forth by M. 
Boudin* establish some curious conclusions against 
the practicability of ever really settling a French 
power in Algeria. M. Boudin has attained his 
eminence as chief physician to the army of the 
Alps, and a leading authority in military medicine, 
solely by his great and striking abilities; for he 
has encountered and overborne no small amount 
of persecution from those whose opinions he con- 
troverted. One instance may be cited. Some 
years since, he was one of the managers of the 
hospital at Toulon, and after interesting experi- 
ments on the effects of arsenic, he introduced an 
arsenical treatment of the marsh fever under which 
the soldiers from Algeria suffered. The faculty 
at Paris made a great outery; the minister was 
besieged with remonstrances; M. Boudin was 
stopped in his treatment, and threatened with a 
judicial inquiry. But he had succeeded; the gov- 
ernment protected him ; and his method was soon 
after professionally recognized. By favor of the 
promotion which ability commands in the public 
service of France, he has risen rapidly in his pro- 
fession. His pamphlets comprise a number of 
statistical details to show that Algeria is unfitted 
by its climate for European, and especially for 
French residents ; that they do not become inured 
to the climate by long residence ; and that they 
cannot obtain from the soil an adequate subsist- 
ence. Less consciously, he also indicates some 
further conclusions not without interest to the 
English colonist. 

His statistics of mortality are painfully conclu- 
sive. He turns the comparison in every possible 
way, showing that French life cannot stand the 
struggle with the climate; but in this place a 
few leading facts will suffice to indicate his re- 
sults. In France, the mortality in the French 


* Lettres sur |’Algérie (Premiére Lettre.) Par. M. 
Boudin, Médecin en Chef de l’Armée des Alpes. 
_Lettres sur l’Algérie (Seconde Lettre.) M. Bou- 
din, Médecin en Chef de l’Armée des Alpes. 
Etudes de Physiologie et de Pathologie Comparées de 
ces Humaines. Par M. Boudin, Médecin en Chef de 
Armée des Alpes. 
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population, in 1845, was 23.6 per thousand ; in 
Algeria, the mortality of the French population, 
exclusively of deaths by war and of invalids re- 
turned to die at home, was 62.5 per thousand. 
The deaths among the French in Algeria exceed 
the births—in 1845 they were respectively 6,689 
and 3,018. Yet that is not because the ordinary 
increase of the population is less in Algeria—the 
marriages in that colony are 17 per thousand ; in 
France, 8.15; and the births are not in a less 
ratio—in France 28.3, in Algeria (among the 
French) 36.6. Settlements at Fondouck, Toumi- 
ettes, and E]-Arouch, have been abandoned from a 
sheer impossibility of sustaining the frightful 
mortality. The nett annual decrease of the resi- 
dent European population is 17.2 per thousand, of 
the French population 25.9. 

On the subject of agriculture the results are 
less easily extracted from the text. Suffice it to 
say, that the alternation of a broiling sun and in- 
undating rains limits the period of field-work for 
Europeans to two months in the year. The inev- 
itable expenses are excessive ; and the produce is © 
insufficient to support the cultivator; who must 
eke it out with imports—paid for with what? 
Even Marshal Bugeaud has declared that the 
agriculturist *‘ had much better stop metayer in 
France.” 

M. Boudin, however, illustrates a negative prop- 
osition wider than he thinks. The decrease of 
the population has been accounted for by the large 
proportion of single men in the colony; but, ob- 
serves M. Boudin, with a logical naiveté, mar- 
riage is not necessary to an increase of the popu- 
lation; and he makes good the remark by the 
statistics of the very case in point. We will not 
go beyond the strictly statistical and scientific 
view which M. Boudin takes ; but it is to be ob- 
served, that in a colony emanating from a country 
where marriage is the customary social institution, 
the means for preserving and rearing children will 
to a great extent accord with the number of mar- 
ried couples ; so that a permanent increase to the 
population such as that hinted by M. Boudin could 
in no respect be counted upon in Algeria, inde- 
pendently of the morbific obstacles. M. Vialard 
mentions a case in which it cost 1,000,000 francs 
to settle a hundred families; an outlay exceed- 
ing anything ever attempted in our own great col- 
onizing country. The exports of French Algeria 
have been—the horns of the cattle consumed by 
the army, and the empty bottles sent back! Such 
are incidents of the last great attempt which 
France has made in colonization. The student 
of that neglected art will find many examples of 
the causes of failure in the history of French Al- 
geria. 












From the Home Journal. 
DEATH OF LADY BLESSINGTON. 


Tue Parisian correspondent of the London 
Morning Post thus makes the first mention of 
this unexpected event : 


We have all been much shocked, this afternoon, 
by the sudden death of Lady Blessington. Her 
ladyship dined yesterday with the Duchess de 
Grammont, and returned home late in her usual 
health and spirits. In the course of this morning 
she felt unwell, and her homeopathic medical ad- 
viser, Dr. Simon, was sent for. After a short con- 
sultation, the doctor announced that his patient was 
dying of apoplexy, and his sad prediction was un- 
happily verified but too rapidly, as her ladyship ex- 
pired in his arms about an hour and a half ago. 


We doubt whether a death could have taken 
place, in private life, in Europe, that would have 
made a more vivid sensation than this, or have 
been more sincerely regretted. Indeed, a posses- 
sor of more power, in its most attractive shape, 
could hardly have been named, in life public or 
private—for the extent of Lady Blessington’s 
friendships with distinguished men of every na- 
tion, quality, character, rank and creed, was with- 
out a parallel. Her friends were carefully chosen 
—but, once admitted to her intimacy, they never 
were neglected and never lessened in their attach- 
ment to her. She has a cirele of mourners, at 
this moment, in which there is more genius, 
more distinction, and more sincere sorrowing, 
than has embalmed a name within the lapse of a 
century. Noblemen, statesmen, soldiers, church- 
dignitaries, poets and authors, artists, actors, 
musicians, bankers—a galaxy of the best of their 
different stations and pursuits—have received 
with tears at the door of the heart, the first in- 
telligence of her death. 

The deceased will have a biographer—no doubt 
an able and renowned one. Bulwer, who enjoyed 
her friendship as intimately, perhaps, for the last 
ten years of her life, as any other man, might de- 
seribe her best, and is not likely to leave, undone, 
a task so obviously his own. Without hoping to 
anticipate, at all, the portraiture, by an abler 
hand, of this remarkable woman, we may venture 
to send to our readers this first announcement of 
her death, accompanied with such a sketch of her 
qualities of mind and heart, as our owa memory, 
of the acquaintance we had the privilege of enjoy- 
ing, enables us easily to draw. 





Lady Blessington, as her writings show, was 
not a woman of genius, in the ereative sense of | 
the term. She has originated nothing that would, | 
of itself, have made a mark upon the age she lived 
in. Her peculiarity lay in the curiously felicitous 
combination of the best qualities of the two sexes, 
in her single character as it came from nature, 
She had the cool common sense and intrepid un- 
subserviency which together give a man the best 
social superiority, and she had the tact, the deli- 





cacy and the impassioned devotedness which are 
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did not know what fear was—either of persons or 
opinions—and it was as like herself when she 
shook her gloved fist in defiance at the mob in 
Whitehall, on their threatening to break her car- 
riage windows if she drove through, as it was to 
return to London after her long residence on the 
continent, and establish herself as the centre of a 
society from which her own sex were excluded. 
Under more guarded and fortunate circumstances 
of early life, and had she attained “‘ the age of 
discretion,’ before taking any decided step, she 
would, probably, have been one of those guiding 
stars of individualism in common life, alike pecu- 
liar, admirable and irreproachable. 

Lady Blessington’s generous estimate of what 
services were due in friendship—her habitual con- 
duct in such relations amounting to a romantic 
chivalry of devotedness—bound to her, with a 
naturalness of affection not very common in that 
class of life, those who formed the circle of her 
intimacy. She did not wait to be solicited. Her 
tact and knowledge of the world enabled her to 
understand, with a truth that sometimes seemed 
like divination, the position of a friend at the 
moment—his hopes and difficulties, his wants and 
capabilities. She had a much larger influence 
than was generally supposed with persons in 
power, who were not of her known acquaintance. 
Many an important spring of political and social 
movement was unsuspectedly within her control. 
She could aid ambition, promote literary distinc- 
tion, remove difficulties in society, which she did 
not herself frequent, serve artists, harmonize and 
prevent misunderstandings, and give valuable coun- 
sel on almost any subject that could come up in 
the career of a man, with a skill and a control of 
resources of which few had any idea. Many a 
one of her brilliant and unsurpassed dinners had a 
kindly object which its titled guests little dreamed 
of, but which was not forgotten for a moment. 
amid the wit and eloquence that seemed so pur- 
poseless and impulsive. On some errand of good 
will to others, her superb equipage, the most 
faultless thing of its kind in the world, was almost 
invariably bound, when gazed after in the streets 
of London. Prinees and noblemen (who, as well 
as poets and artists, have aims which need the 
devotion of friendship) were the objects of her 
watchful aid and ministration; and we doubt, 
indeed, whether any woman lived, who was so 
valuable a friend to so many, setting aside the 
high careers that were influenced among them, 
and the high station and rank that were befriended 
with no more assiduity than lesser ambitions and 
distinctions. 

The conversation, at the table in Gore House, 
was allowed to be the most brilliant in Europe, 
but Lady Blessington herself seldom took the lead 
in it. Her manners were such as to put every 
one at his ease, and her absolute tact at sugges- 
tion and change of topics, made any one shine, 
who had it in him, when she chose to call it 


essentials in the finest compounds of woman. She) forth. She had the display of her guests as com- 
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pletely under her hand, as the pianist his keys ;}a home where they proved apt scholars in the 
and, forgetful of herself—giving the most earnest | knowledge of luxury and manners. On their re- 


and appreciative attention to others—she seemed 
to desire no share in the happiness of the hour, 
except that of making each, in his way, show to 
advantage. If there was any impulse of her 
mind, to which she gave way with a feeling of 
carelessness, it was to the love of humor in her 
Trish nature, and her mirthfulness, at such mo- 
ments, was most joyously unrestrained and natural. 

In 1835, when we first saw Lady Blessington, 
she confessed to forty, and was then exceedingly 
handsome. Her beauty, it is true, was more in 
pose and demeanor than in the features of her 
face, but she produced the full impression of great 
beauty. Her mouth was the very type of fresh- 
ness and frankness. The irregularity of her nose 
gave a vivacity to her expression, and her thin 
and pliant nostrils added a look of spirit which 
was unmistakable, but there was a steady pene- 
tration in the character of her eve which threw a 
singular earnestness and sincerity over all. Like 
Victoria, Tom Moore, the Duke of Wellington 
and Grisi, she sat tall—her body being longer in 
proportion than her limbs—and, probably from 
some little sensitiveness on this point, she was 
seldom seen walking. Her grace of posture in 
her carriage struck the commonest observer, and, 
seated at her table, or in the gold and satin arm- 
chair in her drawing-room, she was majestically 
elegant and dignified. Of the singular beauty of 
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turn to Clonmel, two young girls of singular 
beauty, they became at once the attraction of a 
dashing English regiment newly stationed there, 
and Margaret was soon married to an officer by 
the name of Farmer. From this hasty con- 
nection, into which she was crowded by busy and 
ambitious friends, sprang all the subsequent 
canker of her life. Her husband proved to be 
liable to temporary insanity, and, at best, was 
cruel and capricious. Others were kinder and 
more attentive. She was but sixteen. Flying 
from her husband, who was pursuing her with a 
pistol in his hand to take her life, she left her 
home, and, in the retreat where she took refuge, 
was found by a wealthy and accomplished officer, 
who had long been her admirer, and whose ‘ pro- 
tection’? she now fatally accepted. 

With this gentleman, Captain Jenkinson, she 
lived four years in complete seclusion. His re- 
turn to dissipated habits, at the end of that time, 
destroyed his fortune and brought about a separa- 
tion ; and, her husband, meantime, having died, 
she received an offer of marriage from Lord Bles- 
sington, who was then a widower with one daugh- 
ter. She refused the offer, at first, from delicate 
motives, easily understood ; but it was at last 
pressed on her acceptance, and she married and 
went abroad. 

Received into the best society of the continent 


her hands and arms, celebrated .as they were in| at once, and, with her remarkable beauty and her 
poetry and sculpture, she seemed at least uncon- | husband's enormous wealth, entering upon a most 


scious, and used them carelessly, gracefully and 
expressively, in the gestures of conversation. At 
the time we speak of, she was in perfect maturity 
of proportion and figure, but beginning, even then, 
to conceal, by a peculiar cap, the increasing ful- 
ness under her chin. Her natural tendency to 
plethora was not counteracted by exercise, and 
when we saw her Jast, two years ago, she was 
exceedingly altered from her former self, and had 
evidently given up to an indolence of personal 
habits which has since ended in apoplexy and 
death. 

There is an ignorance with regard to the early 
history of this distinguished woman, and a degree 
of misrepresentation in the popular report of her 
life in later years, which a simple statement of 
the outline of her career will properly correct. 
Her death takes away from her friends the free- 
dom of speaking carelessly of her faults, but it 
binds them, also, to guard her memory as far as 
truth can do it, from injustice and perversion. 

Lady Blessington’s maiden name was Margaret 
Power. She was born in Ireland, the daughter 
of the printer and editor of the Clonmel Herald, 
and up to the age of twelve or fourteen (as we 
once heard her say) had hardly worn a shoe or 
been in a house where there was a carpet. At 
this age of her girlhood, however, she and her 
sister (who was afterwards Lady Canterbury) 


‘were fancied by a family of wealthy old maids, 


to whom they were distantly related, and taken to 
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brilliant career, she became easily an accomplished 
woman of the world, and readily supplied for her- 
self, any deficiencies in her early education. It 
was during this first residence in Paris that Lord 
Blessington became exceedingly attached to Count 
Alfred D’Orsay, the handsomest and most talented 
young nobleman of France. Determined not to 
be separated from one he declared he could not 
live without, he affianced his daughter to him, 
persuaded his father to let him give up his com- 
mission in the army, and fairly adopted him into 
his family to share his fortune with him as a son, 
They soon left Paris for Italy, and at Genoa fell 
in with Lord Byron, who was a friend of Lord 
Blessington’s, and with whom they made a party, 
for residence in that beautiful climate, the delight- 
ful socialities of which are well described in her 
‘* Conversations.” 

A year or two afterwards, Lord Blessington’s 
daughter came to him from school, and was mar- 
ried to Count D’Orsay at Naples. The union 
proved inharmonious, and they separated, after 
living but a year together. Lord Blessington died 
soon after, and, on Lady Blessington’s return to 
England, the count rejoined her, and they formed 
but one household till her death. 

It was this residence of Lord Blessington’s 
widow and her son-in-law under the same roof— 
he, meantime, separated from his wife, Lady Har- 
riet D’Orsay—which, by the English code of ap- 
pearances in morals, compromised the position of 
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Lady Blessington. She chose to disregard public 
opinion, where it interfered with what she delib- 
erately made up her mind was best, and, disdain- 
ing to explain or submit, guarded against slight 
or injury, by excluding from her house all who 
would condemn her, viz. :—her own sex. Yet 
all who knew her and her son-in-law, were satis- 
fied that it was a useful, and, indeed, absolutely 


ANGELI.”’—ALFRED. | 


Tell out the goodness, the greatness, the grace, 

That follow their footsteps in every place ! 

Tell it out, thou, the first cradle of man, 

Teeming with millions, serene Hindostan— 

Tell how fair commerce, and just-dealing might, 

Have — thee with peace, and adorned thee with 
ight! 


Boundless Australia, help of the age, 


necessary arrangement for him—her strict busi-| ~"4 heirloom of hope on Futurity’s page, 


ness habits, practical good sense, and the pro- 
tection of her roof, being an indispensable safe- 


guard to his personal liberty and fortunes—and | I 


that this need of serving him, and the strongest 
and most disinterested friendship, were her only 
motives, every one was completely sure who knew 
them at all. By those intimate at her house, in- 
cluding the best and greatest men of England, 
Lady Blessington was held in unqualified respect, 
and no shadow even of suspicion, thrown over her 
life of widowhood. She had many entreaties from 
her own sex to depart from her resolve and inter- 
change visits, and we chanced to be at her house, 
one morning, when a note was handed to her from 
one of the most distinguished noble ladies of Eng- 
land, making such a proposal. We saw the re- 
ply. It expressed, with her felicitous tact, a full 
appreciation of the confidence and kindness of the 
note she had received, but declined its request, 
from an unwillingness to place herself in any 
position where she might, by the remotest possi- 
bility, suffer from doubt or injustice. She perse- 
vered in this to the end of her life, a few relatives 
and one or two intimates of her continental ac- 


Lo! thy vast continent, silent and sad, 

With the song of the Saxon has learnt to be glad ; 
Rejoicing to change the wild waste and the fen 
nto wide-waving harvests and cities of men! 


Mighty Columbia, Star of the West, 

See, ‘tis a world by the Saxon possest ! 

Glorious and glad, from the north to the south, 

Your millions praise God with an Englishman's 
mouth, 

And all love a land where at home they would be, 

England, old England, the home of the free! 


Dotted about on the width of the world, 

Her beacon is blazing, her flag is unfurled ; 
Not a shore, not a sea, not a deep desert wild, 
But pays its mute homage to Energy’s child— 
Not a realm, not a people, or mcm or clan, 
But owns him the chief of the children of man! 


The foaming Atlantic hath rendered its isles, 

And the dark Caribbean its tropical smiles, 

And Southern Pacific those many-hued flowers, 
And Europe’s mid-ocean these temples and towers, 
Their tribute the seas of old India bring, 

And Borneo is proud of her new British king ! 


Yes! for dear Britain, the mother of Men, 
Rules all, under God, by the sword and the pen : 


quaintance being the only ladies seen at her| She is the Delphi, the heart of the earth, 
house. When seized with her last illness, she | The rock-rushing spring of humanity’s worth, 
had been dining with Count D’Orsay’s sister, the | And, if two hemispheres prosper, the cause 


beautiful Duchess de Grammont. 





Lies in old England’s religion and laws ! 


Yes! for her realm is the Goshen of light ; 


We have been favored with proofs of the following| The wings of these angels have scattered the night ! 
poems, which will appear in the July No. of the Anglo-| Duteous and daring, as beauteous and strong, 


Saxon. ° 
*“NON ANGLI SED ANGELI.”’ 


IN [ILLUSTRATION OF THE ANGLO-SAXON MAP IN THE 


INTRODUCTORY NUMBER. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘‘ PROVERBIAL PHILOSOPHY,” 4c. 


Ho! ye swift messengers out of the north, 
Mercy’s ambassadors—haste to go forth ! 
Speedily let your broad sails be unfurled, 
inging your errand all over the world, 
Wafting your message of peace and goodwill, 
Brotherhood, godliness, science, and skill ! 


Ye are the salt of the earth, and its health— 
Ye are its gladness, its wisdom, and wealth— 
Ye are its glory! O Britain, thy sons, 

Thy stout Anglo-Saxons, thy resolute ones, 
Ever triumphant on every shore, 

Are only triumphant for good evermore ' 


Ministers bright of the bounties of God, 
Where is the land by these angels untrod ' 

Tell it out, Africa, China, and Scinde, 

And Isles of the Sea and the uttermost Inde, 

‘Tell out their zeal, and their ur of soul, 
From the sands of the line to the snows of the pole ! 


They are helpers of right and avengers of wrong, 
Fair in their souls as their eyes and their locks, 
Stout in their hearts as their vaks and their roeks! 





ALFRED. 
(BORN AT WANTAGE, IN BERKSHIRE, A. D. 549.) 
WRITTEN A. D. 1549. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “ PROVERBIAL PHILOSOPHY,” 4c. 


Come, every true-born Englishman—come, Anglo- 
Saxons all! 
I wake a tune to-day to take and hold your hearts 





in 1; 
| I sing the king—the Saxon king—the glorious and 
i the great 


| The root and spring of everything we love in ehurch 
and state. 
"T is just a thousand years to-day—oh, years are 
| swift and brief— 
Since erst uprose in majesty the day-star of our 
chief. 
Since Wantage bred a wondrous child, whom God 
hath made the cause 
Of half the best we boast in British liberties and 
laws. 
































Last-born of royal Ethelwolf, he left his island 
home 


, 
Ulysses-like, to study men and marvels in old 
Rome ; 
And, thence in wrath returning, overthrew the 
pirate Dane, 
And, young as Pitt, at twenty-two began a hero’s 
reign. 


Oh! Guthran swore, and Hubba smote, and sturdy 
Hinguar stormed, 

And still like locusts o’er the land the red maraud- 
ers swarmed ; 

But Alfred was a David to scatter every foe, 

The shepherd, psalmist, warrior, king, unblamed 
in weal and woe. 


Aye, hiding with the herdsman, or harping in the 
camp, 

Or earnestly redeeming time beneath the midnight 
lamp ; 

Or ruling on his quiet throne, or fighting in the fen, 

Our Alfred was indeed an Agamemnon, king of 
men ! 


Unshrinking champion of the right, in patriot 
strength he stood ; 

Declare it, three score fields of fight, and mark it 
down in blood ! 

Unflinching chief, unerring judge, he stoutly held 
the helm ; 

Tell out those thirty years of praise, all Albion's 
happy realm ! 


A Solomon for wisdom’s choice, that he loved learn- 
ing well 

Let Oxford chimes with grateful voice from all their 
turrets tell ; 

A Numa and Justinian too, let every parish sound | 

His birthday on the merry bells through all the| 
country round. 


A Nestor, while in years a youth, he taught as 
Plato taught ; , 
A Constantine, a Washington, he fought as Scipio 


ALFRED. 





fought ; 
A Wellington, his laurelled sword with Peace was} 
glory-gilt, 
And Nelson’s earliest wooden walls of Alfred’s oaks | 
were built! 


Oh, gallant Britons! bless the God who gave you 
such a prince— 

His like was never known before, nor ever hath 
been since ; 

The fountain of your liberties, your honors, and 
your health, 

The mountain of your sturdy strength, the Ophir 
of your wealth. 


And now arouse thee, royal ghost! in majesty look 
round ; 

On every shore, in every clime, thy conquering sons 
are found. 

By kingdoms and dominions, by continents and 
isles, 

The Anglo-Saxon realm is fifty hundred thousand 
males ! 


Aye, smile on us and bless us in thy loftiness of 
love— 

The name of Anglo-Saxon is all other names above ! 

By = and by nations, by tribe, and sept, and 
elan, 





Two hundred millions claim it in the family of man! 
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They claim it, and they claim thee too, their father 
and their king! 

O, mighty shade! behold the crowds who claim thy 
sheltering wing ! 

Thou hast o’ershadowed, like an Alp, the half of 
this broad earth ; 

And where thy shadow falls is light and Anglo- 
Saxon worth ! 


The energy, the daring, the cheerfulness, the pride, 

The og love of freedom with religion well 
allied, 

The trust in God forever, and the hope in man for 
time— 

These characters they learnt of thee, and stand like 
thee sublime ! 


Where’er thy gracious children come, a blessing 
there they bring ; 

The ag securities of home around that place they 

ing ; 

Warm Comfort, and pure Charity, and Duty’s bright 
blue eye, 

And pre ae and Industry, are stars upon that 
sky. 


Stout Husbandry amid those fields with soft Con- 
tentment meets, 

And honest Commerce, early up, is stirring in those 
streets ; 

And all the glories of the sword and honors of the 


pen 
Make ws the wonder of the world, the cynosure of 
men ! 


| And, hark! upon my harp and tongue a sweeter 


note of praise— 

How should a Saxon leave unsung what best he 
loves always? 

© dearer, deeper, nobler songs to thrill the heart 
and mind, 

The crown of womanhood belongs to English 
womankind ! 

Young maiden, modest as the morn yet glowing 
like the noon— 

True wife, in placid tenderness a lustrous silver 
moon— 


| Dear mother, loving unto death and better loved 


than life— 
Where can the wide world match me such a mother, 
maid, or wife? 


Fair Athelwytha, Alfred's own, is stil] your spirits’ 
queen, 

The faithful, the courageous, the tender, the serene, 

The pious heroine of home, the solace, friend, and 


nurse, 
The height of self-forgetfulness, the climax of all 
verse ! 


And now, great Alfred’s countrymen and country- 
women all, 

Victoria! Albert! graciously regard your minstrel’s 
call! 


Up, royal, gentle, simple folk! up, first, ye men of 
Berks, 

And give a nation’s monument to Alfred’s mighty 
works ! 


In Anglo-Saxon majesty, simplicity, and strength, 

O, children! build your father’s tomb for very 
shame at length ; 

The birthday of your king hath dawned a thousand 
years this day, 

It must net die before you set your seal to what I 
say. 











Aug. 21. Saturday.—Oh heaven! can it be 
possible! am 1 agayn at Forest Hill? How 
strange, how joyfulle an event, tho’ brought about 
with teares!—Can it be, that it is onlie a month 
since I stoode at this toilette as a bride? and lay 
awake on that bed, thinking of London? How 
long a month! and oh! this present one will be 
alle too short. 

It seemeth that Ralph Hewlett, shocked at my 
teares and y* alteration in my looks, broughte 
back a dismall report of me to deare father and 
mother, pronouncing me either ill or unhappie. 
Thereupon, Richard, with his usual] impetuositie, 
prevayled on father to let him and Ralph fetch 
me home for a while, at leaste till after Michael- 
masse. 

How surprised was I to see Dick enter! My 
atms were soe fast about his neck, and my face 
prest soe close to his shoulder, that I did not for 
a while perceive y° grave looke he had put on. 
At y* last, | was avised to ask what broughte him 
soe unexpectedlie to London ; and then he hemmed 
and looked at Ralph, and Ralph looked at Dick, 
and then Dick sayd bluntly, he hoped Mr. Milton 
woulde spare me to go home till after Michael- 
masse, and father had sent him on purpose to say 
soe. Mr. Milton lookt surprised and hurte, and 
sayd, how coulde he be expected to part soe soone 
with me, a month’s bride? it must be some other 
time ; he intended to take me himselfe to Forest 
Hill y* following spring, but coulde not spare time 
now, nor liked me to goe without him, nor 
thought I shoulde like it myself. But my eyes 
said I shoulde, and then he gazed earnestlie at me 
and lookt hurt; and there was a dead silence. 
Then Dick, hesitating a little, sayd he was sorrie 
to tell us my father was ill; on which I clasped 
my hands and beganne to weepe ; and Mr. Milton, 
changing countenance, askt sundrie questions, 
which Dick answered well enough; and then said 
he woulde not be soe cruel as to keepe me from a 
father 1 soe dearlie loved, if he were sick, though 
he liked not my travelling in such unsettled times 
with soe young a convoy. Ralph sayd they had 
brought Diggory with them, who was olde and 
steddy enough, and had ridden my mother’s mare 
for my use ; and Dick was for our getting forward 
a stage on our journey the same evening, but Mr. 
Milton insisted on our abiding till the following 
morn, and woulde not be overruled. And gave 
me leave to stay a month, and gave me money, 
and many kind words, which I coulde marke 
little, being soe overtaken with concern about dear 
father, whose illness 1 feared to be worse than 
Dick said, seeing he seemed soe close and dealt in 
dark speeches and parables. After dinner, they 
went forth, they sayd, to look after y‘ horses, 
but I think to see London, and returned not till 
supper. 

We got them beds in a house hard by, and 
started at early dawn. 

Mr. Milton kissed me most tenderlie agayn and 
agayn at parting, as though he feared to lose me ; 
but it had seemed to me soe hard to brook y* de- 
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lay of even a few hours when father, in his sick- 
nesse, was wanting me, that I took leave of my 
husband with less affection than I mighte have 
shewn, and onlie began to find my spiritts light- 
en when we were fairly quit of London with 
its vile sewers and drains, and to breathe y* 
sweete, pure morning ayre, as we rode swiftlie 
along. Dick called London a vile place, and 
spake to Ralph concerning what they had seene 
of it over nighte, whence it appeared to me, that 
he had beene pleasure-seeking more than, in 
father’s state, he ought to have beene. But Dick 
was always a reckless Jad ;—and oh, what joy, on 
reaching this deare place, to find father had onlie 
beene suffering under one of his usual stomach at- 
tacks, which have no danger in them, and which 
Dick had exaggerated, fearing Mr. Milton woulde 
not otherwise part with me; I was a little 
shocked, and coulde not help scolding him, though 
I was y° gainer; but he boldlie defended what he 
called his “stratagem of war,” saying it was 
quite allowable in dealing with a Puritan. 

As for Robin, he was wild with joy when I 
arrived ; and hath never ceased to hang about me. 
The other children are riotous in their mirth. 
Little Joscelyn hath returned from his foster 
mother’s farm, and is noe longer a puny child— 
‘tis thought he will thrive. I have him con- 
stantly in my arms or riding on my shoulder ; and 
with delight have revisited alle my olde haunts, 
patted clover, &c. Deare mother is most kind. 
The maids as oft call me Mrs. Molly as Mrs. 
Milton, and then smile and beg pardon. Rose 
and Agnew have been here, and have made me 
promise to visit Sheepscote before I return to 
London. ‘The whole house seams full of glee. 





Monday.—It seemes quite strange to heare 
Dick and Harry singing loyal songs and drinking 
y® king’s health after soe recentlie hearing his M. 
soe continuallie spoken agaynst. Also, to see a 
lad of Robin's age, coming in and out at his will, 
doing aniething or nothing ; instead of being ever 
at his taskes, and looking at meal-times as if he 
were repeating them to himselfe. 1 know which 
I like best. 

A most kind letter from Mr. Milton, hoping father 
is better, and praying for news of him. How can I 
write to him without betraying Dick? Robin and I 
rode, this morning, to Sheepscote. ‘Thonghte 
Mr. Agnew received me with unwonted gravetie. 
He tolde me he had received a letter from my 
husband, praying news of my father, seeing I had 
sent him none, and that he had writ to him that 
father was quite well, never had been better. 
Then he sayd to me he feared Mr. Milton was 
labouring under some false impression. I tolde 
him trulie, that Dick, to get me home, had ex- 
aggerated a trifling illness of father’s, but that I 
was guiltlesse of it. He sayd Dick was inexcus- 
able, and that noe good end coulde justifie a man 
of honor in overcharging y* truth ; and that, since 
I was innocent, I should write to my husband to 
clear myself. I said briefly, 1 woulde; and [ 
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mean to do soe, onlie not to-daye. Oh, sweet 
countrie life! I was made for you, and none 
other. This riding and walking at one’s owne 
free will, in y* fresh pure ayre, coming in to ear- 
lie, heartie, wholesome meals, seasoned with 
harmlesse jests—seeing fresh faces everie daye 
come to y* house, knewing everie face one meets 
out of doores—supping in the garden, and remain- 
ing in the ayre long after the moon has risen, 
talking, laughing, or perhaps dancing—if this be 
not joyfullnesse, what is? 

For certain, I woulde that Mr. Milton were 
here ; but he would call our sports mistimed, and 
throw a damp upon our mirth by not joining in it. 
Soe I will enjoy my holiday while it lasts, for it 
may be long ere I get another—especiallie if his 
and father’s opinions get wider asunder, as I 
think they are doing alreadie. My promised 
spring holiday may come to nothing. 





Monday.—My husband hath writ to me strange- 
lie, chiding me most unkindlie for what was noe 
fault of mine, to wit, Dick’s falsitie ; and wonder- 
ing I can derive anie pleasure from a holiday so 
obtayned, which he will not curtayl, but will on 
noe pretence extend. Nay! but methinks Mr. 
Milton presumeth somewhat too much on his mar- 
ital authoritie, writing in this strayn. I am noe 
mere child neither, nor a runaway wife, nor in 
such bad companie, in mine own father’s house, 
where he firste saw me ; and, was it anie fault of 
mine, indeed, that father was not ill? or can I 
wish he had been? No, truly! 

This letter hath sorelie vexed me. Dear 
father, seeing me soe dulle, askt me if I had had 
bad news. I sayd I had, for that Mr. Milton 
wanted me back at y° month’s end. He savd, 
lightlie, Oh, that must not be, I must at all events 
stay over his birthdaye, he could not spare me 
sooner ; he woulde settle all that. Let it be soe 
then—I am content enoughe. 

To change y* current of my thoughts, he hath 
renewed y* scheme for our visit to Lady Falkland, 
which, weather permitting, is to take place to- 
morrow. Tis long since I have seen her, soe | 
am willing to go; but she is dearer to Rose than 
to me, though I respect her much. 





Wednesday.—The whole of yesterday occu- 
pyde with our visitt. I love Lady Falkland well, 
yet her religious mellanchollie and presages of 
evil have left a weight upon my spiritts. To- 
daye, we have a family dinner. The Agnews 
come not, but the Merediths doe; we shall have 
more mirthe if less wit. My time now draweth 
soe short, I must crowd into it alle y’ pleasure I 
can ; and in this, everie one conspires to help me, 
saying, ‘* Poor Moll must soon return to London.”’ 
Never was creature soe petted or spoylt. How 
was it there was none of this before I was mar- 
ried, when they might have me alwaies? ah, 
therein lies the secret. Now, we have mutuallie 
tasted our losse. 


Ralph Hewlett, going agayn to town, was 





avised to ask whether I had anie commission 
wherewith to charge him. I bade him tell Mr. 
Milton that since we should meet soe soone, I 
need not write, but woulde keep alle my news for 
our fire-side. Robin added, ‘‘ Say, we cannot 
spare her yet,’’ and father echoed the same. 

But I begin to feel now, that 1 must not pro- 
long my stay. At leaste not beyond father’s 
birthday. My month is hasting to a close. 





Sept. 21.—Battle at Newbury—Lord Falkland 
slayn. Oh, fatal loss! Father and mother going 
off to my lady ; but I think she will not see them. 
Aunt and uncle Hewlett, who brought y* news, 
can talk of nothing else. 





22.—Alle sadnesse and consternation. I am 
weary of bad news, public and private, and feel 
less and less love for y° puritans, yet am forced 
to seem more loyal than I really am, soe high 
runs party feeling just now at home. 

My month has passed ! 





Sept. 28.—A most displeased letter from my 
husband, minding me that my leave of absence 
hath expired, and that he likes not the messages 
he received through Ralph, nor y* unreasonable 
and hurtfulle pastimes which he finds have beene 
making my quiet home distastefulle. Asking, 
are they suitable, under circumstances of nationall 
consternation to my owne party, or seemlie in soe 
young a wife, apart from her husbandt To con- 
clude, insisting, with more authoritie than kind- 
nesse, on my immediate return. 

With tears in my eyes, I have beene to my 
father. I have told him I must goe. He sayth, 
Oh no, not yet. I persisted, I must, my husband 
was soe very angry. He rejoyned, What, angry 
with my sweet Moll t and for spending a few days 
with her old father’ Can it be’? hath it come to 
this alreadie*? I sayd, my month had expired. 
He sayd, Nonsense, he had always askt me to 
staye over Michaelmasse, till his birthday ; he 
knew Dick had named it to Mr. Milton. I sayd, 
Mr. Milton had taken no notice thereof, but had 
onlie granted me a month. He grew peevish and 
said *‘ Pooh, pooh!” Thereat, after a silence of 
a minute or two, I sayd yet agayn, I must goe. 
He took me by y° two wrists and sayd, Doe vou 
wish to got I burst into teares, but made noe 
answer. He sayd, That is answer enough—how 
doth this puritan carry it with you, my child? and 
snatched his letter. I sayd, Oh, don’t read that, 
and would have drawn it back ; but father, when 
heated, is impossible to controwl ; therefore, quite 
deaf to entreaty, he would read y* letter, which 
was unfit for him in his chafed mood ; then, hold- 
ing it at arm’s length, and smiting it with his 
fist—Ha! and is it thus he dares address a 
daughter of mine * (with words added, I dare not 
write)—but be quiet, Moll, be at peace, my child, 
for he shall not have you back for awhile, even 
though he come to fetch you himself. The mad- 
dest thing I ever did was to give you to this 
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roundhead. He and Roger Agnew talked me 
over in soe many fine words. What possessed 
me, I know not. Your mother always said evil 
woulde come of it. But as long as thy father 
has a roof over his head, child, thou hast a home. 

As soone as he woulde hear me, | begged him 
not to take on soe, for that I was not an unhappy 
wife; but my tears, he sayd, belied me; and in- 
deed, with fear and agitation, they flowed fast 
enough. But I sayd, I must gue home, and 
wished I had gone sooner, and woulde he let 
Diggory take me! No, he sayd, not a man Jack 
on his land shoulde saddle a horse for me, nor 
woulde he lend me one, to earry me baek to Mr. 
Milton ; at leaste not for a while, till he had come 
to reason, and protested he was sorry for having 
writ soe harshly. 

** Soe be content, Moll, and make not two ene- 
raies instead of one. Goe, lielp thy mother with her 
clear starching. Be happy whilst thou art here.’’ 

But ah! more easily said then done. ‘ Alle 
joy is darkened ; the mirthe of the land is gone.”’ 








Michaelmasse Day.—At Squire Paice’s grand 
dinner we have been counting on soe many days ; 
but it gave me not y° pleasure expected. 

Oct. 13.—The weather is soe foul that I am sure 
Mr. Milton woulde not like me to be on y* road, 
even would my father let me goe. 

—While writing y* above, heard very angrie 
voices in y* court-yard, my father’s especiallie, 
louder than common ; and distinguished the words 
**knave,’’ and ‘ varlet,’’ and *‘ begone."’ Lookt 
from my window and beheld a man, booted and 
cloaked, with two horses, at y* gate, parleying with 
my father, who stood in an offensive attitude, and 
would not let him in. I could catch such frag- 
ments as, ** But, sir!’’ ‘* What! in such weather 
as this!’ ‘* Nay, it had not overcast when I 
started.’’ ‘Tis foul enough now, then.” ‘ Let 
me but have speech of my mistress.’’ ‘* You crosse 
aot my threshold.’’ ‘* Nay, sir, if but to give her 
this letter :’’—and turning his head, I was avised 
of its being Hubert, old Mr. Milton’s man; doubt- 
less sent by my husband to fetch me. Seeing my 
father raise his hand in angrie action, (his riding 
whip being in it,) 1 hasted down as fast as I coulde, 
to prevent mischiefe, as well as to get my letter; 
but, unhappilie, not soe fleetlie as to see more than 
Hubert’s flying skirts, as he gallopped from y* gate, 
with the led horse by the bridle; while my father 
flinging downe y* torne letter, walked passionatelie 
away. I clasped my hands, and stood mazed for a 
while—was then avised to piece y* letter, but could 
not; onlie making out such words as ‘* Sweet 
Moll,”’ in my husband's writing. 





Oct. 14.—Rose came this morning, through rain 
and mire, at some risk as well as much inconveni- 
ence, to intreat of me, even with teares, not to vex 
Mr. Milton by anie further delays, but to return to 
him as soon as possible. Kind soule, her affection 
toucht me, and I assured her the more readilie I 
intended to return home as soone as I coulde, which 
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was not yet, my father having taken y* matter into 
his own hands, and permitting me noe escort; but 
that I questioned not, Mr. Milton was onlie await- 
ing the weather to settle, to fetch me himself. That 
he will doe so, is my firm persuasion. Meanwhile, 
I make it my duty to joyn with some attempt at 
cherfullenesse in ye amusements of others, to make 
my father’s confinement to y* house less irksome ; 
and have in some measure succeeded. 


Oct. 23.—Noe sighte nor tidings of Mr. Milton. 
I am uneasie, frighted at myself, and wish I had 
never left him, yet hurte at y* neglect. Hubert, 
being a crabbed temper, made mischief on his re- 
turn, I fancy. Father is vexed, methinks, at his 
owne passion, and hath never, directlie, spoken, in 
my hearinge, of what passed ; but rayleth continu- 
alle agaynst rebels and roundheads. As to mother 
—ah me! 





Oct. 24.—Thro’ dank and miry lanes and bye- 
roads with Robin, to Sheepscote. 

Waiting for Rose in Mr. Agnew’s small studdy, 
where she mostlie sitteth with him, oft acting as 
his amanuensis, was avised to take up a printed 
sheet of paper that lay on y* table; but finding it 
to be of Latin versing, was about to laye it downe 
agayn, when Rose came in. She changed color, 
and in a faltering voice sayd, ‘‘ Ah, cousin, do you 
know what that is! One of your husband’s proofe 
sheets. I woulde that it coulde interest you in like 
manner as it hath me.’’ Made her noe answer, 
laying it aside enconcernedlie, but secretlie felt, as 
I have oft done before, how stupid it is not to know 
Latin, and resolved to get Robin to teach me. He 
is noe greate scholar himself, soe will not shame 
me. Iam wearie of hearing of war and politicks ; 
soe will try studdy for a while, and see if "twill 
eure this dull payn at my heart. 

Oct. 28.—Robin and I have shut ourselves up 
for three hours dailie, in y* small back-room, and 
have made fayre progresse. He liketh his office of 
tutor mightilie. 

31.—My lessons are more crabbed, or I am more 
dull and inattentive, for I cannot fix my minde on 
my book, and am secretlie wearie. Robin wearies 
too. But I will not give up as yet; the more soe 
as in this quiete studdy I am out of sighte and hear- 
inge of sundrie young officers Dick is continuallie 
bringing over from Oxford, who spend manie hours 
with him in countrie sports, and then come into ye 
house, hungry, thirstie, noisie, and idle. I know 
Mr. Milton woulde not like them. 

—Surelie he will come soone? I sayd to father 
last night, I wanted to hear from home. He sayd, 
‘* Home! Dost call yon taylor’s shop your home?”’ 
soe ironicalle that 1 was shamed to say more. 

Woulde that I had never married !—then coulde 
L enjoy my childhoode’s home. Yet I knew not 
its value before I quitted it, and had even a stupid 
pleasure in anticipating another. Ah me, had I 
loved Mr. Milton more, perhaps I might better have 
endured y* taylor’s shop. 
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From the United Service Magazine. 


A SCENE IN A BARRACK-ROOM—DRAWN FROM 
LIFE, 1849, 


Reaper! do you happen to number among your 
acquaintances a jolly young subaltern, and if so, 
are you on terms sufficiently familiar with him to 
** beat up’’ his quarters of a forenoon, and join him 
in a pipe of Cavendish, and a pewter of Schan de 
grach,* two exquisite luxuries in which he is wont 
to indulge for three or four hours every day after 
parade ' 

Methinks I hear you say, ‘“‘ No, I have not the 
honor.”’ Well, then, it is an honor you shall 
have ;—allow me to introduce you, sans ceremonie, 
to my friend Ensign Snooks, a regular brick— 
indeed, we are all bricks. There he is, in his 
sanctum sanctorum, already denuded of the “ sear- 
let and fine linen’’ in which he was so recently 
attired, reposing listlessly in a large morocco 
lounging chair, with a long meerchaum in his 
mouth, from which he is ever and anon sending 
forth curling volumes of light blue, aromatic 
smoke, that at last envelop him in a hazy, but 
delightful atmosphere, through which he is seen 
to the best advantage ; hisslight and graceful fig- 
ure, wrapped negligently in the ample folds of a 
crimson velvet dressing-gown, confined at the waist 
by an old military sash ; a comical little skull-cap 
of embroidered cloth, ‘‘ cocked on three hairs,’’ on 
his cranium ; his throat bare; his superior ex- 
tremities encased in pijyamas,f and his feet inserted 
in a pair of curiously wrought moccasons.{ 

The yellow ochred walls of his domicile— 
twelve feet by eight—are hung round with a great 
variety of pictures and prints. Over the mantle- 
piece is a colored engraving of her majesty, with 
a pipe in her mouth ; vis-a-vis, is the royal con- 
sort, in the Albert hat, stuck jauntingly on one 
side of his head ; the pencil of the same wag who 
supplied her majesty with the doodeen, has given 
a roguish leer to one of his eyes, which is 
knowingly directed to a French print on his right 
—Le Gros Peche. On his left is a coast scene, 
alias a lady stepping out of a bathing-machine 
into the water. Beyond are costumes of the Brit- 
ish army, caricatures of brother officers, the popu- 
lar prints of the day—La Reine des Fleurs—The 
Fairest Flower ; The First Dawn of Love ; Wards 
of Chancery ; The Last Appeal, &c., &e. Por- 
traits of celebrated horses, and of eminent pugil- 
ists ; Fores’ stable scenes ; opera dancers in all 
imaginable attitudes ; every species of the canine 
breed in crayons; and although last, not least, 
tainiatures of ‘he governor, and of mamma! Cu- 
riously carved pipes, of all shapes and sizes, are 
placed, salter-wise, over almost every picture ; 
tobacco bags and pouches are pendent from every 
nail. Fo:ls and wire fencing masks, a gun anda 
pair of pistols, a scimitar and a yatagan, South 
Sea clubs, and Chinese arrows, boxing gloves, and 
* A mixture of ginger-beer and sweet ale. 


+ Indian silk drawers. 
+ American Indian slippers. 





life preserver ; foxes’ brushes, and peacocks’ 
feathers, spurs, German students’ club-ribbons, 
racing and hunting-whips, hunting and tandem 
horns ; together with twenty other things too ab- 
surd to enumerate, are ingeniously and fancifully 
arranged over the fire-place ; forming, as it were, 
an antique frame for a dingy old-fashioned mirror, 
which is stuck all round with visiting cards, notes 
of invitation, and unpaid bills. The mantle-piece 
(and indeed the whole room) bears undeniable ev- 
idence of a recent debauch, or “‘ flare-up.”” On it 
are strewed the fragments of broken vases, and 
plaster-of-Paris images ; faded boquets, the gifts of 
some fair girls at the last soirée, have fallen into 
the coal-scuttle ; a cherished rosette, that had 
adorned some artless palpitating bosom, is pendent 
from the hearth-brush ; a Geneva watch is in at- 
oms ; the sofa has been broken and overturned— 
chairs are minus legs, the carpet is uptorn, and 
saturated with liquor ; soda-water bottles are roll- 
ing about the floor, in the centre of which stands 
a barrack table, covered with a wet scarlet cloth, 
over which are scattered broken bottles and frag- 
ments of drinking glasses; a couple of pewter 
pots, an earthen tobacco jar, an epaulette case ap- 
propriated to the same use; half a dozen clay 
pipes, ends of cigars, a pair of kid gloves, a dilap- 
idated lamp, lucifer matches, and a cork-serew, a 
broken sword, half a dozen chessmen, a wax van- 
dle, a shilling, a sovereign and a halfpenny, a 
pack of dirty cards, and a seore-book! A bull 
terrier is snoring on the hearth-rug, a King 
Charles’ spaniel reposing in his master’s lap ; dis- 
carded regimentals are lying about in every direc- 
tion; everything has been swept off the dressing 
table—razors, brushes, letters, perfumes and cos- 
metics, are intermingled on the floor, with patent 
leather boots, boot-jacks, and boot-trees; a large 
green-baize sereen, which has lost its centre of 
gravity, and fallen broken against the wall, dis- 
covers a little iron barrack bedstead in confusion, 
and brings to view a sort of miniature Monmouth- 
street. But there, amidst the mighty wreck, and 
opposite to a bust of the Duke of Wellington, at- 
tired in a wide-awake-hat, and a stiff leather stock, 
sits my friend Snooks, with all the stoicism of a 
philosopher, puffing his meerchaum tranquilly. 
He is not, however, permitted long to enjoy the 
dreamy state of blissful indifference into which he 
has relapsed. The door, which is minus a lock, 
and has had one of the pannels forced in, is thrown 
open abruptly, and in walk half a dozen of half- 
clad young gentlemen, with pipes in their mouths. 
One laughs loudly and kicks something or another 
over ; asecond upsets poor Snooks, a third replen- 
ishes his pipe from the earthen jar, a fourth calls 
for schan de grach, a fifth proposes to “‘ toss up for 
it all round ;*’ while a sixth, recognizing the voice 
of a well known Israelite* in the passage, calls 
him in, knocks his hat over his eyes, bestows a 
kick on his “‘ seat of honor,”’ forces him back on 
* Piccard—a French Jew, well known to all military 


men here, and esteemed a fair dealing, honest tradesman, 
but addicted to play. 
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a broken chair, which gives way with the weight, 
and prostrates the poor old Jew on his back, to the 
great delight of all the young gentlemen, who im- 
mediately assail him with every available missile 
inthe room. After floundering about for some 
minutes, he succeeds in regaining his feet, affects to 
be in a fearful rage, utters in French and in bro- 
ken English the most horrid imprecations, but at 
last cools down, and asks, with a grin and a shake 
of the head, for a leetle gin, and gathering up the 
pack of cards, challenges to ecarté! Hark! there 
is an ominous knock at the dook! all is silence in 
a moment; it is repeated—no answer ;—again 
and again—but no response. st length the ser- 
vant man enters; and closing the door cautiously 
after him, and carefully repairing the damaged 
panel, hands his master—poor Snooks—a bill as 
long as a woodcock’s. But the brick, nothing 
daunted, introduces it, without looking into it, be- 
tween the bars of the grate, and applies it ignited 
to his pipe, which he continues to puff with the 
same admirable nonchalance as ever. The room 
is now blockaded for some hours by the dun, who, 
every now and then, addresses himself grumbling- 
ly from without, to his invisible debtor within ; 
who, at length, losing his temper, consigns, in a 
stentorian voice, the angry creditor to the keeping 
of his Satanie Majesty. A “‘ hip, hip, hurrah!!’’ 
is given—repeated—-and again reverberates through 
the building, and the haberdasher, (for such is the 
unwelcome visitant,) losing his patience as well as 
his time, abandons his siege in despair, to the great 
delight of Snooks ; who, on the party separating, 
orders his servant to put things to rights, and pre- 
pare for mess. 





From the United Service Magazine. 


LIFE AFLOAT; OR, A SKETCH OF EXISTENCE 
ON BOARD A MAN-OF-WAR, 


BY AN IDLER. 


Ow terra firma an idler has always ample op- 
portunities of killing time, as the abuse of it is 
called. The sports of the field, the infatuations 
of the gaming-table, the charms of his mistress, 
and the midnight revel, in turn fill up the vacuum 
in his mind ; and time, which should be improved 
by rational pursuits, is thus killed or dissipated by 
a series of debaucheries, or a thoughtless career 
of imprudence or intemperance; but, alas! on 
these excesses the idler never reflects—he kills 
time to his entire satisfaction. But it is far dif- 
ferent with such a trifler on board a ship, during 
the monotony of a long voyage, 


Where all around is one blue ocean, 
All above us one dark sky, 


and where the severity of discipline restrains his 
passions, (although it does not often soften down 
the asperities of his corru >t nature,) he finds it 
impossible to hill time ; he :nust suffer it to die of 
a slow and lingering consumption, and, although 
some of us are dignified with the appellation of 








‘* executives,"* I maintain, we are all alike idlers, 
and I here charge myself with the onus probandi. 

I have been now a few years at sea, and am my- 
self become a confirmed idler. I filter away time, 
as it were through a sieve, and can kill the period 
of a ship’s being in commission, doing absolutely 
nothing. Let no man, therefore, take offence at 
what Isay. I confine my strictures to myself— 
they are written for my own edification—no man, 
therefore, can have any just cause of quarrel or 
complaint against me, being purely personal. The 
idleness of others must, however, of necessity be 
classed with my own, (but in a general way,) to 
convince the world that I am not the only idler in 
it. To my gentle naval readers I would whisper, 
** Qui capit ille facit.’’ 

A sea life, let Nelsons in embryo say what they 
will to the contrary, is a bore—a blank in one’s ex- 
istence—and is calculated to produce idlers. Is it 
not invariably passed, if not strictly speaking idly, 
at least ingloriously' i. e. eating and drinking, 
smoking and grumbling, disputing and arguing, 
sleeping and watch-keeping. The latter, although 
an important duty, is, comparatively, in these lati- 
tudes, an idle occupation. Our other duties are, 
for the most part, frivolous, and, like angels’ visits, 
they are ‘‘ few and far between.”” We assemble 
in the morning at the breakfast table, at which a 
little more than a silent recognition takes place 
between us ; and this meal passes off silently. In 
truth, it does not yield much to inspire hilarity. 
The fare usually consists of sour, bilious-looking 
bread, burnt, sodden, dry toast, tepid, milkless 
tea, made of impure water, a piece of ship’s pork, 
a bone of hard, salt junk, or, if the caterer be a 
liberal, the miserable remains of a cold fresh joint, 
saved from the relics of yesterday's dinner. Af- 
ter this cheerless repast,some of the members 
disappear for an hour or two (I believe they gener- 
ally retire to their cabins, to idle away their time 
until divisions ;*) others are scattered about the 
wardroom—one yawning on his elbow on the rud- 
der-head, and idly turning over the leaves of a 
scrap-book ; another reposing idly on the lockers, 
his head idly resting on a ring-bolt, in an attitude 
that Mrs. Trollope, that keen censor of public 
manners, would deprecate severely ; a third is loll- 
ing out of a stern-port, and idly beating the ‘‘devil’s 
tattoo’’ with his toes on the top of a messmate’s 
rosewood writing desk ; the master is staring into 
the log-book ; the captain of marines (the cater- 
er) is discussing mess affairs with the steward ; 
one of the subalterns is too-too-tooing it on a 
cracked flute, while the other is playing backgam- 
mon with the chaplain. The purser is either 
deep in the study of the profits of the slop-book, 
or idly superintending the issue of duck under the 
half deck ; the surgeon idly bends his weary way 
to the sick-bay, to go through the accustomed rou- 
tine of his duties, without sensibility or sympa- 
thy ; while the commander is seen prowling angrily 
about the decks, “‘ seeking whom he may devour,” 
or black-list. 


* The morning parade or muster of the ship’s company. 
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It is thus time is idled away until eight bells,* 
when the lieutenant, who is to relieve the deck, 
enters the ward-room abruptly, calls loudly for a 
glass of brandy and water, plays off some practical 
joke upon the young sodger, (the junior marine 
officer,) swallows his copious and potent libation, 
laughs idly, and repairs to the deck to idle away 
four hours more. Sipping brandy and water now 
becomes pretty general for fifteen or twenty min- 
utes, and the idle laugh that speaks the vacant 
mind resounds around us. ‘Thus,— 


We keep our spirits up by pouring spirits down, 
For time is like the colic, killed by brandy, O! 


We at length disperse, and a repetition of the same 
trifling succeeds, to kill time, until dinner. This 
is a meal that all repair to with countenances ex- 
pressive of gratification. The rapid circulation of 
the grape juice soon puts every one in good hu- 
mor, and, if the bill of fare be but tolerably fair, 
all pronounce themselves contented and happy. 
But nothing bordering on rational conversation 
even now takes place, unless the service be the sub- 
ject, and this, with arguments touching the merits 
and sailing qualities of the Pique, the Vernon, the 
Inconstant, and the Barham, and such “ clippers,” 
is always a fruitful theme, while some sailor of 
olden time insists that the navy is going headlong 
to the devil ; and verily believes that it has never 
blown a gale of wind since the war. After coffee, 
a number of us, as if bitten by the tarantula, fly to 
music, and, on descending to the after cock-pit, 
where the sentinel’s dull lanthorn makes darkness 
only more visible, two of the ship’s boys are dis- 
covered practising ‘‘ Rule Britannia’’ on -the fife, 
in two different keys—a midshipman is seen tor- 
menting a crazy fiddle, minus the first string, 
under the hatch-way—a clerk murdering one of 
Rossini’s sublimest overtures, on a dilapidated 
flute, the joints of which are held together by a 
rope-yarn ; a melancholy old mate, seated on the 
weather side of his sea-chest, is singing mournfully, 
“« The Light of other Days,”’ &c., to a guitar ac- 
companiment, miserably out of tune, while the 
ship’s brass band is bellowing the military bugle 
calls on the lower deck, and the bass drummer is 


* Noon. 
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receiving instructions in his noisy art, from the 
little marine, Tambour, on the forecastle, to ena- 
ble both to beat time in concert of an evening, to 
the shrill notes of the Liliputian pipers aforesaid. 
At this moment I am entertained, gratis, with all 
this concord and harmony! Who will deny that 
‘* music hath charms to soothe the savage breast ?”’ 
Hark! my brother sub., who lives just over the 
way, has joined the ‘‘ minstrel boys,’ and there 
is now issuing from his cabin the plaintive little 
ditty of ‘* When the heart of a man is oppressed 
with care’’ (he takes a swig at the rum-bottle.) 
My friend the mate, too, has changed his tune, 
and is now warbling forth, in duleet numbers, 
‘*Oh the days when beauty bright,’’ (a glass 
of cold, without, reposing under his lee.) But, 
alas! the harsh sounds of the little drummer, 
and the squeaking notes of the little fifers, beat- 
ing to quarters,* suddenly silence all this sweet 
melody. After quarters, a cigar divan is rigged 
between two guns on the main-deck, where we 
puff or idle another precious hour away. 

Tea is then announced, which, being disposed 
of, a whist party is formed ; two or three sit down 
to read—the dice rattle again—the excellent gun- 
nery system is lauded by the gunnery-lieutenant, 
and scoffed at by another ; the marine artillery are 
called into the field—an argument ensues—the 
marine officer, full of esprit de corps, pauses in his 
cast of the dice, to vindicate ‘‘ the finest and most 
efficient body of troops under the crown.” (*) 
Brandy and water is again in requisition. Politics 
are now entered upon—Tories, Whigs, Conser- 
vatives, and Radicals abuse each other’s princi- 
ples. The bell strikes four, and the master-at- 
arms puts an extinguisher upon this idle scene, 
by extinguishing the lights. 

To-morrow, the self-same monotonous routine 
of trifling will be resumed—time will be killed, or 
rather, allowed to die the same ignominious death, 
and every succeeding day, week, month, and year, 
will find us all idlers, executives,} as well as civil- 
ians.f 

* An evening muster, at which every man is posted to 
the station, and tolled off for the duty, he would occupy 
and discharge in action. 


t Executives—officers who keep watch. 


t Civilians, those who do not—the surgeon, master, 
chaplain, &c. 
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An! drifting Time, I may not bid thee linger, 
Though all too swift the fleeting years be gone ; 
And surely traced by thine unerring finger, 
None may recall the good or evil done. 


Farewell, glad years, when childhood, fondly loving, 
Believed a look and trusted to a smile, 

Recked little of Suspicion ever proving, 
Fostered no doubts, nor meditated guile. 





Manhood, alas! the while, hath devious winding, 
Cares that distract and cautions that repel ; 

Art, custom, interest, the clear sight blinding, 
And timid doubtings that true courage quell. 


Oh ! for a simple faith, no terrors fearing ! 
Oh! for clear sight, the true way to discern ;— 
From fading memories, scenes fast disappearing, 
To hasten cheerly on, nor backwards turn ! 
Anglo-Sazon. 








From the Examiner 16 June. 
CAPTURE OF ROME BY THE GAULS. 





lr was impossible to observe the proceedings 
and combinations of French parties during the last 
few months, or the government founded on them, 
and not to perceive that some very serious and 
irreparable blunders, such as that of the ruthless 
attack upon Rome, would be the result, unless 
some man of great weight, eminence, wisdom, and 
moderation, should chance to take the lead, and 
make use of the united strength, whilst setting 
aside the peculiar prejudices and follies of each 
party. 

The chief authority in the French ministerial 
and parliamentary world has been now for some 
time wielded by what is called the Club of 
the Rue de Poitiers: this club being a coalition 
of all those parties connected with the better 
classes, and ramifying through them, which since 
1815 had been denouncing, ostracizing, and crush- 
ing each other. In this club, M. Berryer and the 
Due de Nouilles not only met M. Barrot and Mar- 
shal Bugeaud, but M. Thiers and Count Molé, and 
every shade, however immoderate and exorbitant, 
that assumed the cloak of moderation. It offered 
itself to General Cavaignac, who declined on the 
ground that he could not be the chief of so motley 
a party. It then adopted Louis Napoleon, who 
consented to canvass through its medium before 
his election, as he has consented to govern through 
its medium since his elevation. Yet there was not 
the least need of his thus engaging himself. He 
would have been elected independently of any 
club. 

No sooner, however, were the prince and his 
administration installed in power, than the incon- 
veniences foreseen by General Cavaignac displayed 
themselves. The greatest of these inconveniences 
was the presence and power of the legitimists, 
which rendered it impossible to form a ministry 
without one of them being in it, and hardly less 
so to resist effectively in the cabinet any points on 
which that minister might happen to insist. Thus 
the education law was slurred over, the church 
question adjourned, and all the demands of the 
legitimist minister, M. Falloux, were perforce ac- 
ceded to, in the interest of order. This begat 
murmurs and unpopularity, which grew stronger 
and stronger, and would have been more so but for 
the extravagance of the Socialists. Even in spite 
of the latter liberal ideas gained ground. M. 
Faucher, the member of the liberal party who 
most supported Falloux, was obliged to resign ; 
and Dufaure, one of Cavaignac’s ministry, was in- 
duced to take his place. 

But in the mean time M. Falloux’s reactionary 
policy had borne fruit. The expedition to Rome 
was at his instigation. His proposal, made in an 
interest purely sacerdotal, was adopted by the mil- 
itary party, and the president, for the sake of its 
gloriole; and by M. Barrot, because he hoped to 
render it the means of saving the Romans from the 
tyranny of Austria and of the cardinals. 

An unfortunate choice of a commander was 
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made in Oudinot ; a man who, for all his imperial 
descent, is a fool and a legitimist. He landed in 
Italy, despising the Romans, determined to take 
their city, and proposing to dupe both them and 
the Pope ;—them by reinthroning the Pope, and 
the Pope by reimposing upon him Roasi’s consti- 
tution. But to dupe and crush at the same time 
both the parties into which Italy was divided, was 
a task beyond the power of General Oudinot. M. 
Mazzini was master in Rome; a leader who has 
shown more practical power and capacity than he 
had received credit for ; and who hoped, by putting 
the Fretich general in the wrong, and foreing him 
to the alternative of either a folly or an atrocity, to 
react by this means upon the government in Paris, 
and overthrow it. This was shrewd and able in 
Mazzini, but hardly wise. ‘The same game had 
been played in Piedmont with the worst success ; 
and to repeat it in Rome was to run the chance of 
depriving Italian liberty of its last friends, and of 
giving up the whole peninsula to Austria. But 
Mazzini did not shrink from the alternative. It 
was a bold resolve, and one, we must say, war- 
ranted by the outrageous folly of the French. 
The news irom Italy contains the awful, the mel- 
ancholy, the disastrous result. The French gen- 
eral has disgraced himself and his nation. The 
Romans have suffered great losses, and shown 
great heroism ; but if they defeat the French, are 
they safer from the Austrians? Nor are the re- 
sults in Paris less disastrous than in Rome. The 
eredit and character of M. Barrot are shaken. 
Even Ledru Rollin might have overthrown him. 
if Ledru had been capable of being rational and 
politic for four-and-twenty hours consevutively. 
But though Ledru has not won, Barrot has not 
triumphed. 

In the Roman expedition, however, there has 
perished something more important than general 
or soldier. The Club of the Rue de Poitiers, the 
coalition of the parti-colored band of moderates, 
has perished there ; for to the coalition are owing 
the blunder and the crime. Whatever ministry is 
formed, the legitimist element must be ejected from 
it, and then Messieurs les Legitimistes will plot 
just as actively as the red republicans. Nay, we 
should not be surprised to see them plotting to- 
gether. 

Meantime Paris has had its Tenth of April. The 
red republicans have gathered and menaced, very 
much like our foolish chartists of Jast year; and 
the resemblance is carried out in the attempted 
émeute having been put down by the attitude of 
the troops and the better classes. It was not pos- 
sible to get up even the ghost of an insurrection. 
But M. Barrot has not shown the magnanimity of 
the English ministry. Instead of being thankful 
for a facile suppression of the riot, the French 
ministers have declared martial law, and have 
gone about bragging and slashing, as if they were 
the saviors of the country, when it is plain to 
every one that they themselves provoked the not 
by their outrageous behaviour towards the Romans. 
M. Barret has, in fact, given a far more legitimate 
pretext for revolt to Ledru Rollin than Louis Phil- 
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ippe ever gave to M. Barrot. Yet M. Barrot puts 
on the aims and policy of M. Guizot, just as if he 
was born and had lived in them. The would-be 
émeute has saved him from immediate overthrow. 
But as statesmen, all those who planned the Roman 
expedition are inevitably doomed to expiate it 
amidst universal contempt and indignation. 





From the Examiner, 16 June. 
PEACE AND WAR. 


Ir there is any one thing more than another 
characteristic of the civilized world at the present 
period, it is the universal longing and thirst after 
peace. The Christian and the political econo- 
mist here meet upon common ground. It is felt 
that the energies of man can be more nobly de- 
veloped in the triumphs of science, in the exten- 
sion of commerce, in the material improvement 
of communities, and in the spread of true religion 
and morality, than in the brute lust of war and 
conquest. There is no endowment of the human 
body, and no talent of the human mind, which 
cannot find ample employment in the useful works 
of peace. Marshes are to be drained, canals to 
be dug, harbors to be improved, new sorts of cul- 
tivation to be introduced, ships to be built and 
manned, arrangements to be made for the matual 
interchange of commodities between nations, new 
inventions in arts and sciences to be made, useful 
knowledge to be disseminated, sanitary reforms to 
be introduced. In short, most full and ample oc- 
cupation exists for every head and hand, were 
nations not prevented from following out the true 
path of their own interests by the wickedness or 
the imbecility of their rulers. 

That such a feeling is becoming prevalent, and 
that the yearning after peace overlooks the ob- 
stacles to its attainment, is sufficiently shown by 
the meetings at Brussels and London, as by the 
motion of Mr. Cobden, on which we more partic- 
ularly remark elsewhere, to submit the settlement 
of differences between nations to a system of ar- 
bitration. Unfortunately, in the present state of 
the world, these aspirations are not likely to be 
realized. Such a system of arbitration might be 
introduced among states that were really civilized, 
and that knew how to value the blessings of peace 
and peaceful progress ; but it is impossible for 
such states to disband their forces and to live in 
disarmed security, as long as there exist other 
powers that are insensible to the blessings of civ- 
ilization—that shrink from no means, however 
violent, in the pursuance of their own selfish 
ends; and are willing to risk their own ruin 
rather than take share in the onward movement 
of the great European commonwealth. Such pow- 
ers are the absolutists of Eastern Europe, be they 
absolute monarchs or Camarillas. Such are the 
friends and allies of the Jesuits and of Lord Ab- 
erdeen, the bombarders of cities, and the torturers 
of women, who will, as far as in them lies, reduce 
society to a chaos, unless. indignant Europe shall 
rise in one general crusade of humanity, and drive 
them back beyond the pale of civilization. 


PEACE AND WAR. 
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Why is there this long, this never-ending series 
of disturbances in Italy, in Hungary, in Germany? 
Is it to be supposed that the nations themselves, if 
not interfered with by military despotism, could 
not maintain order, could not eliminate the wild 
vagaries of socialism and red republicanism? In- 
deed, the latter, it is only reasonable to believe, 
would never have taken root at all, had it not been 
for the financial disorder and material sufferings in 
private life, that had resulted from the restrictive 
policy of the misnamed paternal governments. 
But how trifling are the worst democratic ex- 
cesses, into what sheer insignificance do they 
sink, when compared with the every-day and 
commonplace acts of absolutism! To excite ten- 
ants to the murder of their landlords by the prom- 
ise of advantages, which, when duly earned by 
the fulfilment of the crime, are withheld with 
true Satanic justice ; to appeal to all the vulgar 
passions and prejudices of race to urge fellow- 
citizen to the plunder and murder of fellow-citi- 
zen, because one worships God in one language, 
another in another; to bombard wealthy, popu- 
lous, and flourishing cities in their own dominions, 
a step not lightly taken by the generals of civil- 
ized states, even in foreign territories ; to reduce 
to abject beggary, by the actual destruction of 
their property, those of their subjects who had 
not been prevented from rising out of penury by 
manifold and complicated restrictions on the free- 
dom of commerce, on the freedom of locomotion, 
on the freedom of thought—such is the prevailing 
policy of absolutism. 

What anarchy of republicanism, what econom- 
ical errors of socialism, can be conceived more 
destructive than this to society itself? Every- 
where, indeed, have the people behaved with sin- 
gular moderation during the periods of their tem- 
porary successes. ‘The enormous treasures of the 
Burg in Vienna, and of the Green Vault in Dres- 
den, were respected when those cities were in the 
hands of the popular party. The few instances 
in which Lynch-law was executed on individuals 
who most richly deserved punishment, although 
not in that illegal and violent manner, are not to 
be named in comparison with the wholesale and 
deliberate murders perpetrated by the reactionary 
party in their hour of triumph. In truth what 
has been wanting to the people has not been so 
much the innocence of the dove, as the wisdom 
of the serpent. In Germany and Italy, where 
the ancient heritage of self-government had been 
for centuries in abeyance, where the ruling pow- 
ers had systematically edueated their subjects to 
become libertines or visionaries, there has been, 
no doubt, a want of political tact and of organi- 
zation. But these defects cannot be urged against 
the Hungarians, who have always maintained, 
through the most evil times, their constitutional 
rights, their spirit of organization, and, above all, 
their system of municipal self-government, so sim- 
ple yet so perfect, that even England might take 
a lesson from them in this respect. In looking 
for a fixed point from whence order may be intro- 
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duced into the chaos of Eastern Europe, we can 
only select the Hungarians. A free, independent, 
unshackled Hungary, if her existence were not 
perilled for the first few years, would guarantee 
to Europe the maintenance of tranquillity, com- 
merce, and civilization in those quarters. Aus- 
tria is anable to do this, even were she willing. 

Look at Austria on the one hand, in spite of 
the support, moral and material, of the czar. 
Everywhere a state of siege, censorship of the 
press, restrictions on commerce, prohibition of ar- 
ticles which may be used against her, financial 
disorder, impending bankruptey—the oft-repeated 
tale of Austrian history. On the ether hand, 
Hungary, unaided by a single friendly power, 
taken at first by surprise in consequence of the 
perfidy of the Vienna cabinet last year, and with 
a part of her population temporarily alienated by 
the intrigues of the Arch-Duchess Sophia and 
her instruments, has, in spite of all these disad- 
vantages, been enabled not merely to repulse the 
Austrian army, but to put down the disorders ex- 
cited by the imperialists, to maintain internal tran- 
quillity without having recourse to violent meas- 
ures, to preserve public credit, and to provide for 
the due cultivatior of her rich arable lands. 

But the Austrian government is itself fully 
sensible of its own weakness and inefficiency, and 
is beginning to place the administration of the 
Austrian territories more directly under the man- 
agement of the virtual suzerain of Austria, the 
ezar! ‘The administration of the police and of 
the post in Galicia has already passed from their 
feeble grasp into Russian hands ; and it is exer- 
cised by the Russian chief of police, Swajkowski, 
with an energy which shows that the change will 
not be transient. Russian sway, however, is only 
powerful for evil, powerless for good. It may 
crush the nascent or prematurely stifle the unborn 
energies of a district or of a people; but it has 
no power of reproduction. It may burn down 
villages, but it cannot rebuild them. It may ruin 
the ancient proprietors, but it cannot enrich new 
ones. It may block up former channels cf trade, 
but it cannot open others. While consumption is 
increased by hordes of military and of civil offi- 
cials, and while production is simultaneously 
checked, not all the gold mines of the Ural, were 
they as easy to work as they are notoriously diffi- 
cult, and were the surplus revenue derived from 
them as clearly made out as it is problematical, 
would meet the deficit. It is only where nations, 
not governments, have the administration of af- 
fairs in their own hands, that a ratio can be main- 
tained between the expenses of administration and 
the revenue. It is only a free, self-governed peo- 
ple that can maintain peace. The peace that 
Russia would establish in those countries would 
be the peace that Tacitus speaks of. Svlitudinem 
Saciunt et pacem appellant. 





From the Spectator, 16th June. 
EUROPE. 
Tue French government is undergoing at Paris 
condign retribution for its disgraceful conduct at 





EUROPE. 


Rome. Not only has the French republic, fresh. 


from the expulsion of Louis Philippe, sent an 
army to force back the Roman sovereign on the 
Roman republic, but its insincerity has been car- 
ried to the point of fraud, and the Gauls have 
established a position in Rome, as yet precarious, 
by a breach of faith. M. Lesseps appears to have 
entertained a more friendly feeling towards the 
Romans than the military commander, General 
Oudinot ; he certainly represents more accurately 
than the general the prevalent feeling of the 
French republicans towards Rome ; and, acting 
upon the general terms of his instructions, he 
called upon the general to obey his counsel. Gen- 
eral Oudinot positively refused, and treated the 
diplomatist with some indignity. Nevertheless, 
choosing to presume that his wishes must be ac- 
complished, M. Lesseps assured the Romans that 
the military advances were dictated by no hostile 
motives; and on the faith of that assurance, the 
troops were suffered to occupy the Monte Mario 
without resistance. They did so, but without the 
intention of making good the pacific assurances of 
M. Lesseps; and the French government, taking 
advantage of this bad faith between its two servants, 
permits M. Oudinot to enter Rome under the in- 
voluntary treachery of M. Lesseps. The indis- 
cretion of that ardent diplomatist exceeds all 
bounds ; but in seizing the advantage, the Paris 
government inflicts disgrace on its own country. 

And so it is felt by the republicans of Paris, 
who have not scrupled to resent the indignity. In 
default of a better, M. Ledru-Rollin has been their 
spokesman, and has demanded explanations from 
ministers. The replies have been quite inexplicit 
—mere prevarication ; but it is hinted that minis- 
ters intend to retrieve the ‘‘ honor’’ of France, 
damaged in the first repulse of M. Oudinot, by 
pursuing the fraudulent advantage! On this M. 
Ledru-Rollin treats the step as a violation of the 
constitution on the essential policy of the French 
republic, and declares that he is prepared to sup- 
port the constitution by an appeal to arms. Min- 
isters, relying on their majority in the assembly — 
as M. Guizot so fatally did before them—silenced 
the Mountain within the chamber ; but they con- 
fessed the insane rashness of their course when 
they demanded, on Wednesday, that Paris should 
be declared under martial !aw. Wantonly copy- 
ing the example of M. Guizot, President Bona- 
parte’s conservative ministry has again plunged 
Paris into civil war! 

They have thus hastened the predicted struggle 
with the République Rouge, and perhaps its pre- 
dicted reign. But they have not only the red 
republicans against them—M. Cavaignac refuses 
to support them, General de Lamoriciére stays 
away. The reactionaries are likely to stand alone 
in their precarious struggle. 

Just as the struggle is beginning, the military 
leader who was the most ready instrument of of- 
ficial authority in keeping order, the soldierly vet- 
eran to whom his men looked up as “le pére 


Bugeaud,’’ has been carried off by cholera—added- 


to the same long and diversified list of victims to 
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the scourge that now includes Catalani, the once 
famous queen of song. Yes; M. Bugeaud con- 
quered the Algerines, but in an evil day he braved 
the warnings not to be too daring in his diet ; and 
the cholera has mowed him down. 





In the North, it looks as if the battle were to 
be between absolute bigotry and a social revolution 
bigoted also in its scepticism. In an address to his 
bishops, the Emperor of Russia devoutly crossing 
himself, has proclaimed a crusade against the 
spirit of revolt and infidelity. The same purpose 
had been avowed before, but not so nakedly : it is 
now clear that the Russian armies, which are do- 
ing their best to penetrate into Europe, are to 
fight under the spirit which animated the Holy 
Alliance. 
settlements. 

Meanwhile the Allgemeine Zeitung lends authen- 
ticity to a remarkable document which had already 
appeared in a Swiss paper, the Evolution. It pur- 
ports to be a manifesto of ‘* the German Democrats’’ 
abroad, in meeting assembled, and to be a pro- 
gramme of the policy which they will pursue. It 
sneers at the ‘‘ half-revolutions’’ of France, Ger- 
many, and Italy, now undisguisingly resulting in 
a virtual return to the styles of government as they 
existed before February, 1848; it adopts the red 
republic as manifested in Paris during the days of 
June. The German democrats denounce the sham 
democrats of Frankfort, the Neutralists of Switzer- 
land, the middle-class republicans of Europe, the 
philosophical politicians, and the smaller socialists ; 
they declare for a complete system of communism 
—abolition of landed property, state care of in- 
dustry and produce, universal education, and ez- 
tinction of religion! ‘* Education must be stripped 
of all religious doubts whatsoever ; religion, which 
must be banished from society, must vanish from 
the mind of man; art and poetry will realize the 
ideals of the true, the good, and the beautiful, which 
religion places in an uncertain state.’’ Thus 
Shelley's Revolt of Islam is proclaimed by the 
German democrats, who speak in the name of Hun- 
garians, French, and Italians. It would be easy 
to sneer at this extravagant paper; but those who 
are best informed know how communism has 
spread under the surface throughout Europe, and 
most especially in France and Germany: ¢hat, in- 
deed, is one reason why princes, and statesmen, 
and professed leaders of revolution have been un- 
able to make any final settlement: the German 
democrats sneer at ‘ reform’’ as a middle-class 
half measure ; and the same feeling has kept the 
multitudes of France and Germany in an angry 
state of reserve. It is true that the people of 
Germany, and vast numbers in France, do not 
respond to the old revolutionary cries of political 
liberty ; true that they are prepared to answer the 
eall of a social revolution. And the worst of it 
is, that the accomplished professors of politics 
throughout Europe find this question of Commun- 
ism coming upon them with a studied neglect of 
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Nicholas intends to restore 1815 and its | 
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its principles and a studied ignorance of its physi- 
cal force in the populations that hold by it. 





From the Boston Courier, 9 July. 
THE STATE OF EUROPE. 


Tue struggle between civilization and the spirit 
of the dark ages goes on in Europe. The Em- 
perors of Russia and Austria are leading a host of 
300,000 men to fight in the most iniquitous cause 
for which a banner was ever lifted up. England, 
poor, feeble, and dispirited, stands neuter! The 
lion is no longer a roaring lion. Not a solitary 
ery goes forth from Parliament to vindicate British 
supremacy. Nota regiment moves from its bar- 
racks at the sound of French and Muscovite cannon. 
Not a sail is loosed at Chatham or Portsmouth, 
and not a mouse stirs among the red tape and 
foolscap of Downing street! San Marino and 
Andorra are not more politically inert and insig- 
nificant than the fast-anchored isle. France—re- 
publican France—pluming herself on being the 
newest born of the offspring of freedom, is labor- 
ing to set up decrepit absolutism on the rotten 
rubbish of priestly authority! The nation which 
swept away by the breath of its mouth the throne 
of Charles the Tenth and Louis Philippe, has sent 
its armies to batter down the walls of a republican 
city—lead back a runaway pope, and force him 
upon a recusant nation at the point of the bayonet! 
Let no man predict what will happen next week 
—but if a conjecture may be hazarded, in the face 
of a thousand disappointments, we think it the 
safest thing to say that the fall of Rome will trip 
up the heels of that mustachioed coxcomb, Louis 
Napoleon, and send his junto of political Jesuits 
home to their chateaus to cultivate melancholy and 
the muses with Guizot and Lamartine. 

It seems hardly possible that the French can 
submit to the men now in power, for thuse men 
are flying in the face and eyes of everything 
that is French. Their whole policy, if policy 
they have, is anti-national. The French detest a 
league with Austria and Russia; they have no 
wish to see a neighboring republic crushed ; they 
hate papal despotism ; they abhor a muzzled press, 
and they are distrustful of a government which 
cannot live without driving men into exile. The 
prevailing temper of the public journals may be 
gathered from the following extract :— 


The censorship is reéstablished ; it is, however, 
established officiously not officially. A commissary 
of police came to-day to the offices of the National, 
the Presse, and the Siecle, to warn these journals 
that if they persisted in re-producing their thoughts 
and opinions with respect to the interpretativn put 
by the majority (of the Assembly) on the 5th and 
54th articles of the constitution, the majority of the 
chamber, which would be questioned ou that sub- 
ject, would authorize their being put under seques- 
tration. We submit to force, but we wish that the 
public should know that our pen is no longer free. 


The ministry may put down the next insurrec- 
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tion, but how long will the Freneh soldiers fight 
for a government which will not allow free dis- 
cussion in the newspapers? Is it unreasonable to 
say that a change of policy or a change of rulers 
is a necessity that cannot be overlooked much 
longer ! 

The issue of the contest in Hungary is stil] 
doubtful. Russia hangs like a nightmare upon 
the political system of Europe. But for her 
crushing weight, the continent might right itself. 
Her military organization and financial resources 
make her truly formidable, and the only hope 
seems to be in the lesson taught by history, that 
her allies are destined to become her tributaries. 
Austria, however, will not heed such useful warn- 
ings ; she will make any sacrifice of national dig- 
nity for revenge on Hungary. Come what will, 
however, it is no small satisfaction to reflect that 
Austria, but just now the proudest empire in Fu- 
rope, is henceforth to be nothing more than a 
second or third rate concern. She is substan- 
tially broken up and used up. Nothing can re- 
store to her the power which she once possessed 
in Hungary and Lombardy. If she regains the 
former, she can only preserve it through Russian 
influence, and by acknowledging what is equiva- 
lent to a right of suzerainty in the czar, on the 
banks of the Theiss and Danube. ‘To maintain 
the latter, she must trust to Providence and French 
politics, which most assuredly will not always be 
on her side. Without the aid of Russia and the 
neutrality of France in the present contest, she 
would be nothing ; the Magyar regiments would 
be bivouacking in the Prater of Vienna. Austria, 
in fact, is poor. She is a nation with an empty 
treasury and a declining credit. Even Jews will 
not lend their cash to a sovereign whose real es- 
tate must be maintained by the presence of armies 
that eat up all the substance of the land. The 
Austrian wars at this moment swell the expenses 
of the empire two hundred and forty millions of 
florins above all its revenues. To provide for this 
enormous deficit, applications have been made to 
the Bank of Vienna, which has advanced to the 
government two hundred and eighty millions, of 
which two hundred millions are on security. But 
this sum of two hundred and eighty millions does 
not comprise the two hundred which the bank pos- 
sesses in the Austrian funds. Recourse has been 
had to a foreed currency of notes, and cash pay- 
ments are suspended. But a termination of this 
currency has taken place, and the minister of 
finance has been unable to effect a loan, either 
at home or abroad. Under these circumstances 
it is proposed to issue fifty thousand bank shares 
at a forced rate. It is much questioned among 
the financiers of Vienna whether this operation 
may not eventually have fatal consequences, and 
cause an investigation into the condition of the 
treasury. When the diet was collected at Krem- 
sier, the minister of finance requested authority to 
contract a loan of two hundred millions to put the 
treasury in order ; but now it wonld demand at 
least six hundred millions to effect it; and it is 





TWELVE QUESTIONS. 


very naturally asked, how Austria can, in the 
present condition of its own state and of Europe, 
raise this enormous amount? As to the bank, it 
is believed at Vienna that it cannot possibly be- 
come solvent and redbtain confidence, but by the 
government repaying its advances; and how can 
the money be obtained to do this? It is hardly 
necessary to add that one effect of the above men- 
tioned financial operation has been to cause a very 
rapid and alarming decline in the market price of 
bank shares at Vienna. 

Austria, we see, lacks the sinews of war. Left 
to fight single-handed against the Hungarians, she 
could not maintain the contest for a twelvemonth. 
Could France and England assume the right atti- 
tude, the march of the Cossacks might be arrested 
and Hungary saved ; but of such a movement there 
is now not the slightest hope. If the Magyar 
gains his freedom he will owe that acquisition to 
his own right arm. 





From the Examiner, 2d June. 
TWELVE QUESTIONS, INVOLVING OTHERS. 


1. Was there ever a period in the history of 
Franee, during seven hundred years, when she 
would have permitted (much less consented) that 
any neighboring prince should over-run the states 
of Italy? 

2. Did not the French, in serena their own 
republic, proclaim also that they would aid and as- 
sist such nations as, having been by force deprived 
of their freedom, invoked the French republic for 
succor ? 

3. Have they not shamefully belied such proc- 
Jamation ? 

4. Were not other nations, Italy more especially, 
incited by the example and encouraged by the prom- 
ises of France ' 

5. So far from assisting the people of Rome 
against the Jesuits and the Cardinals, did not the 
republic of France refuse even to acknowledge the 
republic of Rome! Furthermore, did not the re- 
public of France seize and occupy Civita Veechia, 
and did not her general, Oudinot, march against 
Rome without any provocation * 

6. Were not the movements of the Austrians and 
Neapolitans simultaneous with this aggression 

7. If France had interfered merely by remon- 
strances, would the Austrians have massacred the 
people of Bologna, and reduced the city to ruins? 

8. Were not the movements of Austrians, 
Russians, and Prussians, also simultaneous with 
those of General Oudinot? 

9. Is there not as strong a probability as there 
ean be in any events here below. that the govern- 
ment of France is closely confederated with the 
despotic powers of Europe, to subvert and stifle 
the liberties of nations * 

10. If the Emperor of Russia, in his hatred of 
republics, ref to acknowledge a Bourbon for 
king, what could be his motive to acknowledge a 
Bonaparte for President of the Republic? 

11. Isthere no probability that he thinks an Em- 
peror of France, and a levy of French marshals, 
the proper instruments whereby to extend his pow- 
er to the Adriatic, and to bandage and belt his green 
livery on every prince in Germany ? . 

12. Whether the ministers of the French Presi- 
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ANNEXATION 


or trusted them, and seceders from every principle 
they have upholden, may ‘not have involved him in 
this tortuous and inexplicable policy in order to 
accelerate his downfall, by detaching all honest 
men and all friendly nations from him, by wound- 
ing the French in their sympathies for the Italians, 
who are fighting their battle for their order of things, 
and their pride by pandering to the ambition of Rus- 
sia, at whose feet they are a second time laid pros- 
trate * 
Watrter Savace Lanpor. 





° From the N. Y. Evening Post. 
THE ANNEXATION OF CANADA, 


‘ Tne Canadians no longer affect to conceal their 
disaffection to the home government, and their 
preference for a union with the United States. 
The leading papers of all political denominations 
admit that the subject of disunion with England 
must and ought to be discussed, and their columns 
are filled with communications designed to show 
how the social and material interests of the prov- 
inces would be advanced by the separation. In 
another column will be found extracts from the 
Montreal Gazette and Herald, which will surprise 
those who remember the tone hitherto held towards 
this country by both those journals. 

The separation is openly discussed in the Brit- 
ish Parliament, and has been advocated by some 
of its leading statesmen, while the ministry are 
understood to have left it with the Canadians to 
select the flag to which they prefer to owe alle- 
giance. 

We mentioned, a few weeks since, that a paper 
had been projected in Montreal, the speciality of 
which was to be, to advocate the independence of 
the Canadas. The prospectus of that paper has 
been published in the Montreal Courier. It is 
based on a liberal capital, and has already created 
a great sensation throughout the provinces. No 
doubt is entertained that it will at once have a cir- 
eulation exceeding -that of any other Canadian 
journal. Between the open advocacy of such an 
organ and the indirect advocacy of the Montreal 
Courier and Montreal Herald, and the disaffecting 
course of treatment adopted towards these prov- 
inces by the home government, the people of Can- 
ada are rapidly becoming prepared to embrace 
proposals which they formerly deemed it treason 
to discuss. 

The advantages of a union with this country are 
so palpable, that the moment they are discussed 
and understood, the temptation to enjoy them will 
become irresistible. That discussion has now 
commenced, and there is no good reason for sup- 
posing it will cease until the annexation is consum- 
mated. 

The Montreal Herald, one of the ablest of the 
tory provincial journals, has a strong article in 
favor of a separation from England and annexation 
to the United States. It says :— 
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All this cannot be denied ; nor is it less true that 
a large majority in this country regard the promo- 
tion of their material interests as identical with the 
speedy progress of annexation tothe United States. 
This measure, they say, would give the Americans 
the free use of our river, so that our wharves would 
be crowded with their craft ; while it would, at the 


‘same time, afford our ship-owners reciprocal advan- 


tages in American waters, without the delay, and 
conditions, and uncertainty of long drawn out di- 
plomacy and nicely balanced treaties, made on our 
side by negotiators from Great Britain, unacquaint- 
ed with the geography of the country or the trade 
of the people. 

This measure would give an interest in our un- 
dertakings to American capitalists, who may see 
and judge for themselves at the end of a two days’ 
voyage from the principal seats of monetary opera- 
tions, and so release us from a weary attendance 
upon British speculators, ignorant of our resources 
and incredulous as to our good faith. It would in- 
crease the facilities and the objects of that trade 
with the far west, which is just opening ; it would 
secure to us permanently all the good hoped from 
the reciprocity laws, which we have vainly at- 
tempted to obtain from the Congress at Washing- 
ton ; it would reconcile the conflicting notions of the 
free traders and the protectionists, since it would 
remove the barriers to our commerce with our 
neighbors, while it would afford to our manufactur- 
ers the benefit of a protective tariff. It would, in 
short, people our cities; convert our water-falls 
into motive powers; and equalize the prices of 
land, now nearly 100 per cent. higher in latitude 
45 deg. 1 min. south, than in 45 deg. 1 min. 
north. 

Thus, whether rightly or wrongly, it is incontes- 
table that the great majority of those among us who 
think independently, are looking forward to annex- 
ation as the relief from many of our political diffi- 
culties and the high road to prosperity. Men who 
have differed most widely, and who perhaps will 
continue to differ on all other questions, even after 
annexation shall have taken place, agree at this mo- 
ment in desiring annexation as the most advanta- 
geous movement that we ean adopt. But while the 
feeling for annexation is strong, there is as strong a 
desire that nothing should be done by violence; 
and that if England will cast off her children, they 
may yet never be found in arms against her. 
Hence the importance of the question: Will the 
British government oppose annexation ¢ 

Let due time be given for consideration ; let the 
question be approached in the right spirit, and we 
believe she will not oppose it. ‘The whole current 
of opinion among England’s most influential states- 
men is evidently tending towards that point, when 
they will bid adieu to the colonies, with wishes for 
their prosperity, and hopes for continued friendship 
between the two countries—nominally separated— 
perhaps, to be still more closely allied by good 
offices and commercial intercourse. But it is not 
only on the opinions of her statesmen that we found 
our views of the course which Great Britain would 
take, if our independence were formally demanded. 
The whole course of our political and commercial 
relations with the mother country must go to show 
that Canada is virtually independent, and might 
be more flourishing herself, and therefore more 
profitable to Great Britain, if she were separated. 
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Paosrectes.—This work is conducted in the spirit of 
Littell’s Museum of Foreign Literature, (which was favor- 
ably received by the public for twenty years,) but as it is 
twice us large, and appears so often, we not only give 
spirit and freshness to it by many things which were 
excluded by a month’s delay, but while thus extending our 
scope and gathering a greater and more attractive varicty, 
are able so to increase the solid and substantial part of 
our literary, historical, and political harvest, as fully to 
satisfy the wants of the American reader. 

The elaborate and stately Essays of the Edinburgh, 
Quarterly, and other Reviews ; and Blackwood’s noble 
criticisms on Poetry, his keen political Commentaries, 
highly wrought Tales, and vivid descriptions of rural and 
mountain Scenery; and the contributions to Literature, 
History, and Common Life, by the sagacious Spectator, 
the sparkling HKraminer, the judicious Atheneum, the 
busy and industrious Literary Gazette, the sensible and 
comprehensive Britannia, the sober and respectable Chris- 
tian Observer ; these are intermixed with the Militar 
and Naval reminiscences of the United Service, and wit 
the best articles of the Dublin University, New Monthly, 
Fraser's, Tait’s, Ainsworth’s, Hood’s, and Sporting Mag- 
azines, and of Chambers’ admirable Journal. We do not 
consider it beneath our dignity to borrow wit and wisdom 
from Punch; and, when we think it good enough, make 
ase of the thunder of Tue Times. We shall increase our 
variety by importations from the continent of Europe, and 
from the new growth of the British colonies. ~ 

The steamship has brought Europe, Asia and Africa, 
into our neighborhood ; and will greatiy multiply our con- 
nections, as Merchants, Travellers, and Politicians, with 
all parts of the world ; so that much more than ever it 





now becomes every intelligeut American to be informed 
of the condition and changes of foreign countries. And 
this not only because of their nearer connection with our- 
selves, but because the nations seein to be hastening, 
through a rapid process of change, to some new state of 
things, which the merely political prophet cannot compute 
or foresee. Wend 

Geographical Discoveries, the progress of Colonization, 
(which is extending over the whole world,) and Voyages 
and Travels, will be favorite matter for our selections ; 
and, in general, we shall systematically and very fully 
acquaint our readers with the great department of Foreign 

airs, without entirely neglecting our own. ; 

While we aspire to make the Living Age desirable to 
all who wish to keep themselves informed of the rapid 
progress of ‘he movement—to Statesmen, Divines, Law- 

ers, and Physicians—to men of business and men of 
eisure—it is still a stronger object to make it attractive 
and useful to their Wives and Children. We believe that 
we can thus do some good in our day and generation ; and 
hope to make the work indispensable in every well-in- 
formed — We say indispensable, because in this 
day of cheap literature it is not possible to guard against 
the influx of what is bad in taste and vicious in morals, 
in any other way than by furnishing a sufficient supply 
of a healthy character. The mental and moral appetite 
must be gratified. 

We hope that, by ‘‘winnowing the wheat from the 
chaff,” by providing abundantly for the imagination, and 
by a large collection of Biography, Voyages and Travels, 
History. and more solid matter, we may uce a work 
which shall be popular, while at the same time it will 
aspire to raise the standard of public taste. 
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